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INTRODUCTION 


Artention IS CALLED to one change in organization. The previous 
Review of Educational Research* on pupil personnel, guidance, and coun- 
seling used the topical method throughout; this issue uses essentially the 
same topics, but in four instances the reviewers dealt with them upon the 
basis of school organization. One reviewer was assigned all four topics 
as applied to elementary education; another was responsible for these 
topies at the secondary-school level; and a third dealt with the same areas 
for higher education. These topics were (a) characteristics of pupil popu- 
lation, (b) guidance and counseling, (c) extra-curriculum activities, and 
(d) educational adjustments. The remaining topics were treated as units 
covering the entire school life of the pupil. 

The review covers essentially the period from October 1, 1932, to Octo- 
ber 1, 1935. Chapter X dealing with child labor is the only chapter which 
departs radically from this rule. The previous issue of the Review omitted 
this topic. In order to bring the research in this area up to date many 
references previous to October 1, 1932, have been included. The remain- 
ing chapters depart from this general regulation only when important re- 
searches have been discovered which were omitted in the previous number. 

As one reads the researches in the field of pupil personnel, one is im- 
pressed with the increased attention which is being given to the pupil. 
The traditional topics are treated, but they are being treated in the light 
of their effect upon children; they are means whereby the child is aided 
in self-development. Attendance service is being liberated from the hand 
of the police and the truant officer. Researches show that we are still faced 
with a big problem of enrolling and of securing regularity of attendance 
of all children who should attend school. It is not perfect attendance, how- 
ever, that we now strive for; we strive to discover why youths do not at- 
tend; we try to understand the child. Forced attendance without such 
understanding and consequent adjustment may be even worse than useless. 

Such a program assumes a progressive school staff (superintendents, 
principals, and teachers) who can forget the curriculum and think in 
terms of the needs of the youths they are guiding. It assumes a group of 
pupil personnel workers who can help the regular staff to understand 
better the needs of the pupils whom they would serve; these workers in- 
clude field workers (attendance workers and visiting teachers), coun- 
selors, psychologists, psychiatrists, school nurses, and school physicians. 

During the past few years the importance of these specialized pupil per- 
sonnel services has been increasingly recognized. Cincinnati has placed 
these services in one bureau under the supervision of a trained worker. 
Minneapolis has appointed an assistant superintendent of schools in charge 
of pupil personnel services. Salt Lake City has a newly established depart- 
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ment of pupil personnel which includes all the specialized services enumer. 
ated above. Clearly the child-centered school is on the way. These ney 
departments of pupil personnel may be the means of leavening the whole 
school organization. 

Such trends point clearly to needed research. What records should be 
kept? How should they be kept? What types of data are worthwhile’ 
How effectively can the teacher utilize these records? How effective is the 
field worker in helping problem children make satisfactory adjustments? 
What effect does the counselor have upon those youths being counseled? 
What evidences are there that the unification of pupil personnel services 
promotes child study? Numerous other problems have been suggested 
by the reviewers in their respective chapters. 


Arcu O. Heck, Chairman, 
Committee on Pupil Personnel, Guidance, and Counseling. 
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CHAPTER I 
School Attendance 


S icniFICANT RESEARCH dealing with school attendance is scarce. This may 
be due to the idea that problems within this field are unimportant; it may 
be due to am uncritical acceptance of the notion that problems of school 
attendance are already largely solved. Certainly the action of the various 
states with respect to increasing compulsory school attendance legislation 
during the past two decades, as well as the startling increases in enrolment 
in secondary schools, would indicate that society considers the problem 
an important one; possibly these very facts have tended to develop within 
us a complacency toward problems within the field which has been detri- 
mental to research. At the close of this chapter a brief analysis will be 
made of certain problems which face school attendance workers. 


History 


The previous Review of Educational Research dealing with pupil person- 
nel problems (14) called attenticn to the need for careful research in each 
of the forty-eight states relative to the development of school attendance 
legislation. We need to know more about the agencies responsible for 
the development of such legislation. Stamy (32) interestingly contrasted 
the development of school attendance legislation for North Carolina and 
Pennsylvania; he began with the first efforts to provide schooling of any 
type and traced these efforts down to the present. He recognized the be- 
lated beginnings in North Carolina and related these to the delayed arrival 
in the state of a type of settler similar to Pennsylvania’s early settlers. 
Meadows (24) drew a picture of these beginnings in Alabama; he showed 
that there developed at an early date a system of education which con- 
formed to the educational ideals of Alabama’s early settlers; compulsory 
school attendance legislation did not arrive until 1915, although it was 
recommended by the state superintendent of schools in 1900. A realistic 
picture of the conditions of education in the state prior to 1878 is given. 
His sources are, however, largely secondary. Tarpley (36) dealt very 
briefly with the development of school attendance legislation in England, 
France, Germany, Italy, Ireland, Japan, the Netherlands, Russia, Scot- 
land, South America, Switzerland, and the United States. It is hoped that 
the next three years will see more work accomplished in this field. 


Legislation 


Probably the best analysis of the school attendance legislation for the 
forty-eight states was that made by Deffenbaugh and Keesecker (8). The 
laws of all states were examined and data concerning their compulsory 
school attendance ages presented. During the past three years no additional 
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states have adopted the eighteen-year limit for compulsory school attend. 
ance; several, however, with low limits previously have increased these 
limits by one or more years. Five states require attendance until eightecy 
years of age. Other data reported by Deffenbaugh and Keesecker relate; 
to the number of years youths must attend school, the length of the com. 
pulsory school year, the possible exemptions from school attendance, and 
various provisions for the enforcement of such legislation. 

Allen (1) not only brought up to date certain school attendance legis. 
lation but related it to the percent of the population affected by such regu. 
lations. The five states, for example, which require attendance until eighteen 
years of age represent 8.1 percent of the whole population of the United 
States. Thirty-two states require attendance until sixteen years; they have 
73.4 percent of the entire population. The six states requiring a seventeen. 
year limit have only 3.8 percent of the whole population. On the othe; 
hand, sixteen states or 29.8 percent of the population do not require chil. 
dren to enter school until eight years of age; only two states or 5.6 percent 
expect children to enter at six years of age. Reed (29) studied the legis. 
lation of the states as of 1910 and 1924 for the purpose of showing the 
shifts in legal requirements. She concluded that legislation is a factor in 
the control of elimination. The increases in legislative requirements dur- 
ing this fourteen-year period are quite marked. 

Esser (11) made an analysis of present compulsory attendance laws 
for the forty-eight states and the District of Columbia. He found twenty 
different provisions such as ages, length of year, exemptions, and the like: 
he then compared the percent of attendance of each state with the number 
of these provisions found on its statutes. States with the most complete 
legislation had the best attendance. 


Enrolment 


Research dealing with enrolment in the public schools points to two 
most interesting developments. First, we find that high-school enrolments 
are continuing to increase very rapidly. This tendency was noted in the 
previous Review (14); it has not only continued but seems to be even 
more pronounced than three years ago. The United States Office of Educa- 
tion (33) presented data for the two-year period beginning in 1931-32 
and ending in 1933-34; the change in total enrolment in the full-time day 
schools of forty-one states was an increase of 0.3 of a percent. The per- 
cent of increase jumped rapidly for each successive high-school grade; 
the increase was 1.5 percent for the ninth, 8.7 percent for the tenth, 11.3 
percent for the eleventh, 12.5 percent for the twelfth, and 70.4 percent 
for postgraduates. Deffenbaugh and Keesecker (8) showed that 88.8 percent 
of those fourteen and fifteen years old are enrolled as well as 57.3 per- 
cent of these who are sixteen and seventeen years old. They also pointed 
out that, despite great increases in high-school enrolment, most of the non- 
enrolment was at the secondary-school level; of the 29,066,072 youths 
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d. six to seventeen years of age in the United States, according to the 1930 
; census, 14.3 percent or 4,173,951 were not enrolled; 60.3 percent of these 
were of high-school age, fourteen to seventeen years inclusive; the remain- 
od ing 39.7 percent belong to the eight age groups six to thirteen inclusive. 
n- An editorial in the School Review (25) gave data on enrolments; it 
id showed that in 1929-30, 51.5 percent of the total population fifteen to 
eighteen years of age were enrolled in high schools; by 1934-35 it was 
estimated that this percent had increased to 70.49; when youths of high- 
a _ school age who are enrolled in special classes and in elementary schools 
n ' are counted, it was estimated that 75 to 80 percent of those of high-school 
_ age attend school. With such complete popularization of the high school, 
it concluded that the old issue “shall high-school instruction be provided 
at public expense” has finally been laid to rest. 

Kefauver and Rusk (21) studied high-school popularization. Data from 
the United States Bureau of the Census were used. They determined the 
percent of the sixteen- and seventeen-year-olds enrolled in school in 1910, 
1920, and 1930. Great increases are shown. The states vary greatly; the 
South and East have the smallest percent figures; the greatest is in the 
West; the North Central states are between these extremes. Rhode Island 
is lowest with 40.4 percent, Ohio has 67.7 percent, and California has 
82.1 percent enrolled. Trenham (37), in his study of California, em- 
phasized the popularization of high-school work in still another way. 
Over a thirty-two-year period the state’s population increased 297 percent; 
elementary-school enrolment increased 226 percent; kindergarten enrol- 
ment 1,563 percent; and high-school enrolment 3,183 percent. He also 
expressed high-school enrolment figures in terms of the whole population. 

The second big development in public school enrolments is their ten- 
dency to decrease or remain stationary at the elementary-school level. 
Phillips (28) showed that the birth rate for the nation is decreasing. In 
. 1915 it stood at 25.1 per thousand; in 1929 it stood at 19.0 per thousand. 
; Upon this basis he estimated that the first-grade enrolment for 1935-36 
would be 3,242,247 or a 25 percent drop from the number enrolled 
eighteen years ago. During the two years 1931-32 to 1933-34 kindergarten 
enrolment decreased 10.8 percent, first-grade enrolment 4.8 percent, second- 
grade 5.6 percent, and the entire elementary-school enrolment through 
the eighth grade had decreased 1.6 percent upon the basis of data from 
forty-one states (33). Trenham (37) found that elementary enrolments 
in California, expressed in terms of the ratio between enrolment and the 
whole population, decreased from 17.33 percent in 1900 to 13.63 percent 
in 1931. We are interested to know whether this trend is temporary—de- 
pending upon various social conditions—or whether it has become a fixed 
characteristic of American development. 


School Attendance 


Enrolment is important but the extent to which those enrolled actually 
attend is just as important a measure of the extent to which schools. today 
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meet the needs of children. Deffenbaugh and Keesecker (8) assembled 
data on attendance; of 25,678,015 enrolled daily, 4,413,129 are absen; 
daily, or there is an average absentee list of 17.2 percent. Stamy (32) 
showed, for North Carolina, that the percent of attendance increased from 
52.7 in 1900 to 80.1 in 1930 in white schools; in negro schools the percen 
changed from 49.6 to 71.8. During this period the average number of day: 
on which schools were in session changed from 71 to 154. Meadows (24). 
reporting for Alabama, indicated that the percent of attendance has jp. 
creased greatly; it was 44.1 percent for white children in 1900 and 77.3 
percent in 1930; these percents for negro children were 52.0 and 75.5, 
respectively. Negro children who enrolled attended about as well as the 
white, but not nearly so many were enrolled. Trenham (37) showed for 
California that the percent of attendance for the kindergarten, from 1905 
to 1931, only changed from 49.0 to 53.1 percent; the elementary grades 
during this period changed from 73.2 percent to 86.1. These studies indi. 
cated that the schools are still unable to hold from a fifth to a sixth of 
their pupils; it constitutes a real challenge to school people to discover 
the causes of this condition. 


Causes of Non-Attendance 


Many studies of the causes of non-attendance were based, in the past, 
upon the explanations made by pupils or parents as to why the child was 
not in school. Freeman (13) placed the responsibility of discovering the 


cause upon the teachers; the study was planned in advance; the teachers 
kept records. Six counties in North Carolina took part in the study; 11,647 
pupils were enrolled and 7,257 had absences; there were 14,916 days 
of absence. Reed (29) reported that parents, teachers, and others as well 
as pupils were canvassed in order to ascertain the causes of absence. Sul- 
lenger (35) made an analysis of each non-attendance problem by inter. 
viewing persons likely to know the cause. 

Other investigators such as Jones (19), Clements (6), Lippe (23), and 
Wilson (39) related various factors to the amount of non-attendance in 
order to discover what, if any, relation existed between the two. College 
marks (19), overageness and type of school (6), activity in athletics (23). 
and failure in junior high school (39) were some of the factors thus 
related. 

In contrast to the studies reported in the previous Review (14), these 
studies tend to emphasize the significance of big social problems as causes 
of non-attendance rather than such specifics as illness, work, and the like. 
Parental neglect or home conditions constantly recur as causes. One 
report (8) suggested that 84.8 percent of the absences were due to par- 
ental neglect; another (32) stated that an outstanding factor was “the 
types of people that make up the population”; another (4) concluded 
“that there is a definite relation between the average number of days at- 
tended by the pupils in each grade and the type of schools”; and stil! 
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another (35) stated that non-cooperation of parents or lack of a superior 
home was the chief cause. 

We find, in addition to the above, the kind of legislation, the enforce- 
ment of attendance legislation, and the efficiency of attendance service 
as factors which are thought to be important in determining the amount 
of non-attendance. In all of the conclusions it is not ignored that illness 
does keep children out of school, that pupils do stay out to work, that 
weather is a hindrance, and that poverty is a real cause, but it is implied 
that these latter factors are subservient to the larger social problems and 
conditions enumerated above. A socially-minded community is more likely 
to take preventive measures with respect to contagious disease, more likely 
to have families which take all possible precautions to prevent illness, 
more likely to prefer to have its children in school instead of at work, 
more likely to provide a kind of school which will challenge the interest 
of children, and more likely to take an attitude toward school work which 
will cause the child to want to attend. This shift in emphasis is significant. 


How To Improve School Attendance 


These causes of non-attendance suggest steps which might be taken to 
improve attendance. Many of the investigators accordingly made such 
proposals, but failed to test experimentally their worth. In general they 
emphasized the necessity of child study through well-trained field workers 
capable of sympathetically and efficiently dealing with parents as well as 
with children. One study was discovered which attacked the problem of 
improving school attendance. Erestein and Perez (10) introduced interest- 
ing exercises, visited parents, communicated with parents through cordial 
notes, and planned Friday afternoon programs for parents. Over a period 
of time the percent of attendance increased from 86.5 to 93.9. We need 
experimentation to check the effectiveness of all procedures for improving 
attendance. 

Lippe (23) approached the problem differently. He studied the attend- 
ance of varsity men in high school during (a) periods of athletic activity, 
and (b) periods of inactivity. He did the same for those active in intra- 
murals. He then compared with these groups the attendance of those who 
never participated in athletics. He concluded that “intramural athletics - 
do have a tendency to improve habits of regularity in school attendance.” 
Similar conclusions were not justified for the varsity group. Brace (3) 
pointed out that “adequate school programs of health and physical edu- 
cation” would save the taxpayer many dollars “by preventing absences” 
and the resulting retardation. 


Results of Non-Attendance 


Chappell (4), Clements (6), Finch and Nemzek (12), Murray (27), 
and Van Kersen (38) presented data to discover whether there is a rela- 
tion between attendance and scholarship. Chappell (4) distributed the 
school marks of those regular and those irregular in attendance; 45.4 per- 
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cent of the irregular group are rated as just passing or lower; this percen; 
is only 10.7 for those with regular attendance. Van Kersen (38) concluded 
that there is little or no such relation. Studies which show a relationshi) 
between poor attendance and certain other conditions frequently do |itt|« 
more than this; cause and effect relationships are difficult to discover, 
Perhaps only first-hand contact and personal study of given cases can un. 
cover the real results of non-attendance. 


Attendance Officers 


In order better to enforce compulsory attendance legislation, officials 
known as “truant officers” or “compulsory school attendance officers” were 
and still are required by state law to be appointed. It was not uncommon 
to find that sheriffs, their deputies, or the police are asked to enforce the 
law (24). 

According to Clapp and Strong (5) these attendance officers are fre- 
quently part time and then serve for as little as $25 per year to as hich 
as $750. The average annual pay for full-time officers was $2,100. The 
number of children per full-time worker ranged from 2,150 to 18,575 
with 7,000 as an average. London hed one for every 2,500 to 3,000 chil- 
dren. 

More lately emphasis upon enforcement has been shifting. Heck (15) 
found that during the depression child study has begun to displace the 
older idea of just forcing children to attend school regardless of the 
reason for not attending. The “truant officer” of an earlier day is being 


displaced by skilled, socially-minded field workers, by psychologists, by 
psychiatrists, by school nurses, and by school counselors. We need facts 
concerning the effectiveness or lack of effectiveness of these newer ideals 
respecting the enforcement of present school attendance legislation. 


Plans for Improving School Attendance 


Strayer and others (34) studied practices in Chicago’s junior and senior 
high schools. In the junior high schools, teachers kept a seating plot of 
their groups and a permanent record of attendance in a class book; the 
office required excuses from parents and filed these excuses; most schools 
checked the signatures on the excuses; parents were required to come to 
school with pupils who had played truant; and cases of chronic truancy 
were turned over to a visiting teacher or an attendance worker. Senior 
high schools followed similar procedures. Reese (31) and Keller (22) 
studied the plans of administering attendance in various high schools; 
the questionnaire technic was used in both studies. Keller concluded the 
local districts needed the help of a centralized state department of school 
attendance; he would have this department responsible for the prosecu- 
tion of parties guilty of violation of the law. 

Heck (15) collected from 92 of the 93 cities of one hundred thousand 
or more population data concerning the number of persons dealing di- 
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rectly and indirectly with attendance problems. He found an increased | 
emphasis being placed upon social service work, child study, and health 
work as a means of improving attendance. The administrative organiza- 
tion for performing all such services is being called a department or a 
bureau of pupil personnel; attendance service in such cases is just one of 
some four or five services which are a part of the bureau and which are 
designed to provide better child adjustment; thus attendance problems 
are handled by the bureau along with all other pupil problems. 


Truancy 


Baker (2) studied girls who were truant for the first time; each truant 
was matched with a non-truant of the same sex, school grade, home lan- 
guage, intellectual status, and social status. Baker concluded that the 
cause is more likely to be found in out-of-school experiences than in school 
situations. 


Costs of Attendance Service 


Herlihy (17) reported a study of 215 cities in the United States. The 
cost of attendance service in the five cities above 1,000,000 was 85¢ per 
pupil; in the 8 cities between a half million and a million the cost was 
67¢; in the remaining 61 cities above 100,000 the cost was 43¢ per child. 
We need to analyze more carefully the effectiveness of various means of 
improving attendance against costs; this important problem is rarely 


studied. 


Certain Conclusions 


Clearly the problem of attendance (8) is not a minor one. The de- 
pendence upon “truant officers” and “police officers” as a means of secur- 
ing effective school attendance is being questioned more and more widely. 
The necessity of discovering why a given child does not attend and then 
devising ways of removing those causes is gaining general acceptance 
among school people. The trained home visitor or field worker, the 
psychologist, the psychiatrist, the nurse, and the counselor are pupil per- 
sonnel workers who are rapidly making the typical “truant officer” un- 
necessary to a modern school system; attendance problems are still with 
us but our method of solving them is gradually shifting from an emphasis 
upon force to an emphasis upon scientific study. 

This very conflict in method demands research during the coming few 
years. We need (a) a better analysis of the extent of non-attendance, (b) 
more reliable data about general causes, (c) more detailed case studies 
showing why children do not attend school, (d) controlled experiments 
showing the effect or lack of effect of various amounts of non-attendance, 
and (e) controlled experiments giving some idea of the effectiveness of 
different measures for dealing with non-attendance. 
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CHAPTER II 
School Progress 


Ina VERY BROAD SENSE, every aspect of education might be related to 
school progress. A number of important aspects of school progress have 
been treated in this or other numbers of the Review of Educational Research. 
A more limited use of the term confines its meaning to those factors which 
appear to play a definite part in the acceleration or retardation of pupils. 
This chapter will be confined to six topics which relate to this more limited 
view of school progress. 

In spite of the many investigations previously reported (46), which 
have revealed numerous unsatisfactory school progress practices, current 
methods of classification, promotion, and school failure still need much 
improvement. For example, “in one of our . . . cities a pupil who fails 
in one subject in the eighth grade must repeat that grade for a year, in 
another city the same pupil would repeat only a half year, and in another 
city close by he would not repeat at all” (41). The number of different 
promotion plans actually in operation was approximately two hundred 
(102). One city in Alabama failed only 17.1 percent of all elementary 
pupils, whereas another city failed 69.6 percent, and both cities had the 
same length of school term (93). Schools in the same system differed 
in the rate of non-promotion as much as 30 percent (58). 


Age-Grade and Age-Grade-Progress Status 


Inasmuch as age-grade and age-grade-progress studies continue to show 
a lack of uniformity in the method of computing ages, it is difficult to 
make comparisons. Furthermore, space limitation permits the presentation 
of only a few significant findings which have been revealed by important 
investigations in this field. 

Statewide studies in Alabama, Arizona, and Texas were reported by 
Meadows (93), Larson (82), and Ayer (44, 45), respectively. Meadows 
(93) reported that the percents of rural high-school pupils making rapid, 
normal, and slow progress were 5.4, 34.4, and 62.2, respectively, while 
for city high-school pupils the percents were 16.1, 53.6, and 30.3. In the 
city elementary schools 2.4 percent made rapid progress, 60.3 percent 
made normal progress, and 37.3 percent made slow progress. Larson (82) 
indicated the status of age-grade conditions at four intervals between 1922 
and 1934, inclusive. In the elementary schools there has been a steady de- 
cline in overageness, from 42.7 percent to 31.0 percent. The percent under- 
age increased from 5.9 to 9.5 during the same period. In the high schools 
the trend was not as great. Ayer (44) found that the percents of pupils 
overage in the first, second, third, and fourth grades were 23, 30, 30, and 
33, respectively, resulting in a total loss of 19,855 years by non-promo- 
tion. Also, as many as fifty different combinations of age and progress 
were found in the same grade. The following year he (45) found that out 
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of 15,846 pupils, who entered school five years previously, 54 pupils were 
still in the first grade and only 8,910 pupils, or 56 percent, had made 
normal progress and entered the sixth grade. Age-grade conditions among 
Mexican pupils were found to be decidedly less favorable than among 
non-Mexican white pupils. In the same cities 72 percent of the former made 
slow progress, while only 46 percent of the latter made slow progress. 
The percent of Mexican pupils making rapid progress was 3 as compared 
to 7 for the non-Mexican white pupils. Pupils entering school at six years 
made better progress than those entering at five or seven (44, 45). Bigelow 
(50) indicated that if a child’s chronological age was between six years 
and six years four months and his I.Q. was 110, he was practically certain 
to succeed, but if the child was below six years of age and his I.Q. was 
110 his chance of success was small. In contrast Hayes (76) reported that 
chronological age at school entrance seemed to have no relation to school 
success. 

Annual and Semiannual Promotions 


A considerable number of studies have been made in an attempt to deter- 
mine the advantages and disadvantages of annual promotions as com- 
pared to semiannual promotions. Chism (60) found that among 490 cities, 
55.7 percent promoted pupils in the elementary schools only once a year. 
Lindsay (83), who used the residuum difference technic, found that 
neither the annual nor semiannual plan of promotion was strong enough 
to cause distinct superiorities in those school systems in which it was 
practiced. Steiner (113), who compared the percent of pupils promoted 
yearly under the annual promotion plan to the percent promoted semi- 
annually in the same school system, reported that his data indicated a 
decrease of 5.9 percent in overage pupils and a slight increase in the per- 
cent of underage pupils during the period of semiannual promotion. In 
Texas (45), in a study including 388 cities paired according to popula- 
tion, the average group loss per pupil was less under the annual than 
under the semiannual plan of promotion. The average loss under the 
annual plan was .43 years as compared to .5]1 years under semiannual 
conditions. In a study made by Feingold (70) which was confined to data 
on honor students, midyear promotions were responsible for reducing 
school efficiency 30 percent. In another study (69) he reported that in a 
high school enrolling 2,000 students, ten classes could have been elimi- 
nated under the annual promotion plan with an approximate saving of 
$25,800. The number of repeaters under the semiannual promotion plan 
was 62 percent greater than the number under the annual plan. The de- 
tailed study by French (71), who attempted to contrast the effects of the 
two plans in 424 secondary schools, revealed that (a) subject offering 
to the midyear group is reduced about 40 percent of that offered to the 
class entering in the fall; (b) a larger percent of midyear entries than 
fall entries withdraw during the first semester; (c) there is more early 
graduation under the semiannual plan; (d) there is more continuity of 
teacher-pupil relationship under the annual plan. 
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Promotion, Non-Promotion, and Promotional Progress 


Numerous attempts have been made to determine the significance o{ 
various factors, in school and outside of school, which accelerate or retard 
the school progress of pupils. Likewise, various technics have been utilized 
in interpreting the data. Sandon (109) devised and applied statistica| 
methods in his analysis of school marks. A prediction index by means 
of which the rate of progress in a given school may be predicted from 
social, economic, biological, and ethnic data, was utilized by Maller (89). 
Caswell (58), in a comprehensive treatment of non-promotion in elemen. 
tary schools, reported that the rate of non-promotion in cities and states 
ranged from approximately 2 percent to 20 percent and was significantly 
higher in grade one’ and varied as much as 30 percent between schools 
in the same system. The rate of non-promotion for boys and for B sections 
was higher. In the large majority of school systems, grade standards were 
used as a basis for regulating pupil progress. The status of school progress 
among first-grade pupils in South Carolina was reported (108) according 
to the size of the school. In the following groups of figures the figure io 
the left of the dash represents the number of teachers in the schoo! and 
the figure to the right of the dash represents the percent of non-progress 
as revealed by the statewide study: 1—44.9; 2—44.1; 3—44.7; 4—41.8; 
5—28.7; 16 to 26—28.8; 26 to 51—22.5; 51 to 100—22.9; 101 to 176— 
10.7. The size of the school was definitely related to the amount of retarda- 
tion. In recent years there has been a tendency to favor 100 percent promo. 
tion through the elementary grades (99, 102). Kline (81) pointed out 
in his study that between 1900 and 1929 elimination had been postponed. 
on the average, two and one-half to three years. Various studies have been 
made to show the relationship between intelligence and progress in schoo! 
(68, 89, 91). Many plans of promotion and remedies for retardation have 
been recommended (51, 58, 60, 83, 85, 86, 91, 92, 96, 99, 102, 107, 111, 
115). ~ 


Status of Pupil Failure 


This section is confined to the extent of pupil failures as reported by 
various investigators. Brueckner (56) reported that twenty years ago varia- 
tions in failure ranged from 2 percent in one school to 80 percent in an- 
other. Pugsley (104) reduced the studies on school failures to general 
trends and conclusions, and reported the following: (a) from one-third 
to one-sixth of first-grade children failed; (b) 90 percent of first-grade 
failures were in reading; (c) a child who had attended kindergarten had 
33 percent more of a chance to complete his first grade in one year than 
had the child who has not attended kindergarten; and (d) children who 
were overage for their grade showed the largest amount of failure. Data 
collected on 116,651 white pupils in elementary schools revealed that the 
chances of failing pupils to continue in school were small (52). Clem and 
Coon (61) reported interesting data on pupil failures in a “typical junior 
high school.” Thirty-six percent of the pupils entering the school failed 
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in one or more subjects and the largest percent of failures occurred in 
Latin and mathematics. In spite of the fact that the fall term was con- 
siderably shorter than the spring term, 56 percent of the subject failures 
occurred in the spring term, while 44 percent occurred in the fall. Forty- 
eight percent of the failing pupils had an I.Q. above 100. A study (67) of 
college failures indicated that the chances were less than 4 out of 100 that 
a failing student would reach the upper classes. Students in the college 
of arts and sciences found physics III and beginners’ French most diffi- 
cult. Education students seemed to find psychology and educational psy- 
chology most difficult. Failure among boys was more frequent than among 
girls (49, 62, 73, 93, 104). 


Causes of Pupil Failure 


It appears that during recent years more study has been devoted to 
causes of failure than to the extent of failure. A variety of approaches have 
been utilized in an attempt to discover why pupils fail. Some of these 
were: mental ability (40, 42, 61, 62, 63, 95, 114, 117); why teachers say 
they fail pupils (40, 61, 73, 88, 117) ; health (42, 62, 76, 95) ; family life 
and background (47, 62, 94, 114); sex differences (61, 62, 73, 93, 109) ; 
why pupils say they fail (61, 73, 75, 117) ; juvenile delinquency (64, 78) ; 
emotional life (47, 80, 114) ; interest (40, 61, 95) ; elementary- and second- 
ary-school experience (47, 95, 117) ; attitudes (47, 102, 106) ; social dis- 
tractions (42, 62); difficulty of subjectmatter (40, 61, 73); and racial 
differences (73). Among the chief causes of failure as given by the stu- 
dents were: dislike of teacher and too much work (61, 75) ; lack of effort 
(73, 75); illmess and lack of funds (117); and work too difficult (75). 
Causes of failure as given by the teachers included the following: lack 
of effort (72); lack of ability (40, 61, 88, 117) ; lack of interest or appre- 
ciation (40, 61, 88, 117) ; and work too difficult (40, 88). Among the many 
reasons which teachers have given as a cause of failure none has ever listed 
poor teaching (88). Studies pertaining to failure among elementary pupils 
revealed that failure to do normal work may be due to a great variety of 
causes. Children in grades two and five who were periodically reminded 
that all of them would be promoted at the end of the semester did as well 
on a comprehensive achievement test as the control group who were told 
that anyone who did not work hard would have to repeat the grade (100). 
Unsatisfactory home conditions appeared to be a factor in causing failure 
(62, 94). Juvenile delinquents were mentally retarded as a group (64, 78). 
The percent of failure due to health or physical defects did not appear 
significant (62, 76). Fear reactions (114) and lack of mental ability (59, 
62, 76, 84, 114) were direct causes of failure. 

Mitchell (95) studied data on high-school failures as revealed in inves- 
tigations extending over several years, and reported low intelligence as one 
of the chief causes of failure. He found a correlation of .65 between grade 
failures and high-school failures. According to his study, 62 percent of 
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the pupils who had been informed of their low intelligence test score 
passed all subjects at the end of the year, while only 15 percent of the 
group which had not been notified passed all of their subjects. Thirty. 
three percent of the failing high-school pupils had not failed any subject 
in the grades. Karlan (80) made a careful study of the emotional life of 
thirty-one failing high-school students and found that emotional problems 
were the cause or contributed to the cause of two-thirds of the failures. 

College students have most frequently failed because of illness, lack of 
funds, lack of ability, death of parent, frequent promotion in the ele. 
mentary grades, emotional disturbances, social distractions, and lack of 
definite purpose (42, 47, 112, 117). 

Reducing Pupil Failures 

Many plans of reducing failures which have been put into practice as a 
result of related research have not been reported. However, a considerable 
number of suggested plans have been published in recent years. There has 
been a distinct tendency to recognize the value of a more complete diag- 
nosis of failing students and the evils of repeating grades or subjects. 
Lithauer (84), in reporting the progress of pupils in a special kinder- 
garten whose I.Q.’s at entrance ranged from 65 to 97, indicated how 
valuable this special kindergarten was in preventing failures. Seventy-three 
percent of failures could have been eliminated if the mentally immature 
group had been excluded from the first grade until maturity was reached 
according to Hayes (76). Karlan (80) recommended that al! failing stu- 
dents of high intelligence should be investigated from a psychiatric point 
of view and proper treatment instituted. Numerous writers (59, 91, 97, 
99, 102, 104) have recommended the abandonment of the traditional grade 
organization; others (48, 51, 92, 102) have favored the use of trial promo- 
tions. Curriculum adjustments (91, 104), special classes (63, 104, 108), 
a special high school for failing students (116), and a case study of each 
child (63, 104) are some of the devices which have been suggested for 
reducing pupil failure. To meet the situation in colleges, Alter (42) sug- 
gested that no student should be permitted to take more hours of work than 
he can carry with an average grade of “C.” 

From the foregoing review of school progress it appears that this prob- 
lem is being more widely recognized as one of the major problems of 
public school administration. The introduction of many administrative 
devices such as semiannual promotion, special classes, and trial promo- 
tions has failed to solve the problem in its entirety. In recent years the 
importance of the problem of pupil progress has been emphasized through 
studies which have included a large number of pupils. Also, the technic 
employed and the methods of presenting the data have helped to make the 
results of the investigation more meaningful. The marked tendency of 
children, from every social level and with greatly varying abilities, to 
enter and continue in school, has complicated the problem to the extent that 
further study and experimental work are exceedingly essential. 
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CHAPTER Ill 
School Marks 


3 Tue Term school marks applies both to marks given on tests or exami- 
nations and marks given on report cards. There have been a number of 
- audies of present practice during the three-year period covered by this 
) report, but few experimental studies of the new widely advocated marking 
systems. 


Distribution and Reliability of Teachers’ Marks 


Despite all of the research studies during the past twenty years and all 
of the efforts to improve marks, the latest studies present the same familiar 
picture. Bixler (123) showed that the variation among high schools of the 
scholastic aptitude of their graduates and the variations in the standards of 
marking are so great that any index based on school marks is subject to 
cross misinterpretation. After giving the American Council Psychological 
Examination in 1931 to fifty high-school graduation classes, he found that 
the University of Chicago could have admitted every member of the 
graduating classes of three of the schools without lowering the scholastic 
aptitude of the freshman class as measured by this test. But the scholastic 
aptitude of this class would have been lowered by the admission of the 
upper quarter only of the classes in ten other high schools. Bixler (124) 
further found that if the minimum high-school work mark acceptable for 
college entrance were 85, this grade might mean anything from 75 to 
180, in terms of the scholastic aptitude test. 

Various investigators have attempted to provide a basis for a more valid 
distribution of school marks. Moffitt (138) reported an index rating based 
upon a battery of tests and a personality test. This rating sets a standard 
which the pupil must attain before credit for work is given. Snedecor (145) 
proposed a complicated statistical procedure to determine the limits within 
which marks for a given group may be assigned. 

Edmiston (132) concluded, after a careful piece of research, that the 
standard deviation method provides for an accurate distribution of teach- 
ers’ marks. He recommended that the median of each converted set of marks 
should be 50 with a standard deviation of 10. He then proposed a scale 
whereby scores of 51 to 62 may represent “B,” 45 to 50 “C,” and so on. 
Obviously, however, this is not practical in the average class. It is ques- 
tionable whether it is worth the time necessary. 


Factors Affecting Teachers’ Marks 


A number of writers have reported the effects of various factors on 
teachers’ marks. Dexter (130) found that in grading papers there is 
usually a consistent tendency for increasing severity or increasing leniency 
caused by fatigue or boredom. Richardson (143) reported that pupils of 
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high intelligence can be scheduled for few or no study periods in hic} 
school without affecting their marks, The number of study periods has |it;|; 
effect on the marks of a group between 90 to 109 I.Q., but he found a coy. 
relation of .34 + .04 (boys) and .11 + .04 (girls) between the numbe; 
of study periods and the marks in the group below 90 I.Q. Chapman (128) 
found that part-time employment tends to lower the marks of some types 
of pupils, such as those who dislike their work, those who frequently 
change jobs, and those who are fourteen years of age or under, but that 
the evidence is not conclusive, and that the influence of employment on 
the marks of a pupil is small. Logsdon (135), studying the marks o{ 
pupils in homes receiving relief, found a slight superiority in the pupils 
from homes economically independent. Sex bias was studied by Maney 
(136). Over a period of ten years he found that the grading by women 
instructors was not as objective as the grading by men in Transylvania 
College. Yates (151), however, found that the sex of the teacher had little 
or no effect. Farnsworth (133) reported that seating in the classroom had 
some effect on marks, since the best scores came from the front central 
section of the room, presumably because the instructor directs his atten. 
tion more to this area. Charles (129) showed that when freshmen were 
scheduled for courses in competition with juniors and seniors they received 
all of the inferior marks. Similar studies with other groups led him to con. 
clude that the practice of closing some courses to freshmen is justified. 


Summary of Present Practice 


Billett (122) reported that in the 258 school systems selected for stud) 
there are 100 different marking systems, counting the minor varieties. In 
20 percent of the school systems uniform practice in marking does not 
exist even in the secondary schools of the system. 

As to the type of marks employed, Billett showed that 80 percent of 
the schools issue marks in the form of letters or equivalent symbols. In 
25 percent of the schools percents alone or in combination with letters or 
other symbols are used. The five-point marking scale predominates. A few 
schools are trying out new marking systems, such as percentile rank, class 
rank, accomplishment quotients, sigma scores, and written records or logs 
showing pupils’ progress. 

Hill (134) also made a survey of present practice; he analyzed 443 
report cards now in use. The interesting finding of his study was that 52 
percent of all systems issue report cards six times a year; 20 percent 
monthly. He found that 80 percent of the cards carry some message to the 
parent; 96 percent report attendance, and 45 percent health. Seventy-six 
percent of the kindergarten-primary, 84 percent of the elementary, 93 per- 
cent of the junior high-school, and 94 percent of the high-school cards have 
a failing mark. Practically all of the cards have at least one character 
trait or conduct habit mentioned, the distribution being as follows: 95 
percent of the kindergarten-primary, 98 percent of the elementary, 86 per- 
cent of the junior high, and 69 percent of the high-school cards. 
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Elementary-school report cards in cities over 100,000 population were 
studied by Weber (148). He obtained the opinions of judges selected at ran- 
dom throughout the United States. These judges included superintendents, 
principals, teachers, directors of research, professors of school administra- 
tion, and outstanding parents. His recommendations, as might be expected, 
did not depart very widely from present practice. In view of the method of 
procedure used it is hardly accurate to claim that the result represents an 
ideal report card. 

Smith (144), in an interesting article on marking in the negro colleges, 
showed that there is no established plan for marking in many of the col- 
leges. In the high schools the five-way plan of letters is most generally 
used. This research, based on questionnaires, was marred by the fact that 
almost half of the institutions failed to respond. 

Other investigators have made surveys of present practice in particular 
areas. Thus Boardman (125) sent questionnaires to 128 high-school prin- 
cipals in Minnesota. The majority of this group used the five-point letter 
system. However, there were numerous variations, and as a result of this 
study a committee (140) recommended the adoption of a uniform system 
which was later adopted. The percent system was abandoned and the 
symbols “A,” “B,” “C,” “D,” “E,” and “F” will be used in Minnesota 
high schools hereafter. For purposes of obtaining honor point averages or 
other averages the various letters are assigned values as follows: “A,” 4; 
“B,” 3; “C,” 2; “D,” 1. They also agree that these marks should represent 
scholastic attainment, not behavior. A similar summary of practice in New 
York state was made by Reed (142). Likewise Diettert (131) summarized 
present practice in Indiana. One significant indication in his report is that 
25 out of 149 high-school principals were satisfied not to mark. The 
Indiana group also agreed that the deportment mark has questionable 
value. A similar survey in the state of Kansas was made by Williams 
(149). These county and city superintendents believed that a uniform sys- 
tem should be adopted for the state of Kansas. In general they favored the 
usual type of card, although they agreed that the letter is a valuable supple- 
ment to the original report card. Thus we find general dissatisfaction with 
the present marking system, but, as yet, little agreement as to the direction 
in which to go. 

The Educational Research Service of the National Education Associa- 
tion (139) prepared a practical contribution on new developments in 
pupil report cards. The report contained summaries of studies of ratings 
on behavior or character, messages to parents, and health items; the names 
of cities that were experimenting with new methods; local procedures in 
revising report cards, a particularly significant section on guiding prin- 
ciples in developing reports to parents; and a tabulated analysis of certain 
elements in 108 pupil report cards adopted during the four years 1931 to 
1934. Particularly valuable for planning the revision of report cards will 
be the reproduction of report forms from 28 different cities. The cards 
reproduced include elementary, junior, and senior high-school reports. 
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New Developments in Marking 


Many writers report experiments with new types of marking systems. 
Beatty (121) described a new type of report card or goal card used in 
elementary and secondary schools in Bronxville, New York. In the ele. 
mentary grades the report lists detailed objectives or goals for two years 
of work in each of the school subjects. Students advance as their individual 
abilities permit. When the topics on the goal card are completed achieve- 
ment is further checked by objective tests. It will be recognized that this 
plan is similar to the Winneika, Illinois, plan. In the Bronxville High 
School the work of each subject is divided into six-week units, with the 
goals set up in similar fashion. Students who demonstrate knowledge o{ 
facts receive a P (Pass). Students who also use these facts in the solution 
of problems receive an R (Recommend for College). 

Ball (120) reported an experiment carried out voluntarily by six teachers 
in Pasadena in which they attempted to develop a report that would put 
child growth ahead of acquisition of subjectmatter. Their plan requires 
an evaluation of each pupil’s work by pupil and teacher. This report card 
includes a heading such as “What kind of a boy or girl am I?” “What 
kind of work do I do?” Pupils comment and sign. Teachers comment and 
sign. We note that this author indicatvs that the competitive attitude among 
the children has disappeared and that there develops a personal friendship 
shared by pupil, parent, and teacher. 

Worlton (150) described a two-year experiment in Salt Lake City, 
during which the report contained no mark indicating scholarship rank, 
but only attendance and citizenship record. In determining the pupil's 
ability a clean card indicates satisfactory progress. Lack of satisfactory 
progress in any subject is indicated by a check; improvement by a plus 
sign. Inquiries to 28 principals and 513 teachers indicate that 78.4 percent 
of the principals and 48.5 percent of the teachers mention advantages in 
the new plan. The parents have also expressed satisfaction. 

Warren (147) reported on the Newton, Massachusetts, plan, in which 
the report to parents is couched in descriptive sentences. Letters are written 
by teachers twice a year to parents of children from kindergarten through 
grade nine. After a year’s trial, a questionnaire, filled out by the teachers, 
indicates that on the whole they were in agreement with the principles 


involved. But in operation the plan was not wholly satisfactory. The plan 
was, therefore, revised as follows: 


1. In the primary grades no reports are issued, except that every child’s home must 
be informed concerning his progress once during the year. 

2. In grades four, five, and six a report blank consisting of statements to be com- 
pleted by the teacher with space for comments is issued four times a year, In the 
junior high school there is sent home four times a year a collection of individual com- 
ments by subject teachers. One sheet may be used for each subject. 


A school administrator seeking help to improve his marking system will 
do well to read the Pennsylvania bulletin (141). The Office of Education 
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in Washington also has sample books of report cards contributed by fifty 
school systems. Upjohn (146) and Brooks (126) have attempted to enun- 
ciate the fundamental prnciples of report card construction. However, more 
experimental work needs to be done here. Upjohn asserted, for example, 
“Jt is not enough to report upon subjects in general, as upon arithmetic 
_. , there must be a breakdown of the elements of these fields of informa- 
tion or acquisition of skills.” On the other hand, many writers have pointed 
out that marks are necessary since proper grade placement of curriculum 
materials will make 100 percent promotion practicable, at least in the 
elementary schools. No one has studied the fundamental problem of 
whether or not marks are necessary in any comprehensive way. 

As indicated above, many writers are urging a mark or report of some 
type on moral or character qualities. However, Chambers (127), discuss- 
ing new departures in England, pointed out the risks we run in labeling 
the child’s moral qualities. Miller (137) studied the conduct mark and 
found a great lack of uniformity in the attitude of teachers toward conduct. 
One hundred teachers were given a questionnaire dealing with forms of 
misconduct, and were asked to list them in order of seriousness. Truancy 
was given every place on the list from second to twentieth; lying, every 
place from first to twentieth. Carelessness and whispering ranged from 
third place to twentieth. This study raises serious questions as to the validity 


of conduct marks in view of this tremendous difference in teachers’ 
attitudes. 


Summary 


Much of the material which has appeared during the three-year period 
has been descriptive in nature, or summaries of current practices. Many 
fundamental issues have not been adequately attacked. The new marking 
systems which have received experimental try-outs in a few systems need 


to be subjected to critical analysis and further experimental study under 
carefully controlled conditions. 

















CHAPTER IV 
Recording and Reporting 


Records 


Tuer HAS BEEN MUCH DISCUSSION about the chaotic condition of schoo] 
records and reports. Little research, however, has been done in this field. 
Johnson (153) made a study of 349 permanent record cards used in second. 
ary schools. He had 47 high-school principals and 13 specialists rank the 
uses of permanent record cards. Their ranking of uses is as follows: 
1. To assist in guidance of pupils (including classification and placement) 
2. To improve teaching by giving teachers access to information regarding individual 
differences of pupils 
3. To assist in research 
4. To meet requirements of and provide basis for reports to state, county, and local 
authorities 


5. To motivate pupils’ work by their knowledge that a permanent record of their 
activities is kept. 
After thus determining the uses, Johnson had the 237 items found on 
permanent record cards rated according to their contribution to these 
criteria. He concluded by listing the following items which were ranked 


high and which, therefore, deserve consideration in the construction of 
permanent record forms: 


1. Objective information about pupils 

2. Achievement and intelligence test results 
3. Character traits 

4. Extra-curriculum activities 

5. Vocational plans 

6. Marks and credit information 

7. Data regarding school entrance 

8. Attendance data. 


Robertson (160) described the cumulative personnel record forms fos- 
tered by the American Council on Education. For several years the College 
Presidents’ Association, the Department of Public Instruction, and the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, cooperating with 
a number of schools in Pennsylvania, have experimented with the Amer- 
ican Council Cumulative Personnel Record in connection with a study of 
the relations of secondary and higher education. The Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction (157) published the report of a committee on 
records and reports, which showed that the American Council Record is 
the most satisfactory instrument yet devised for recording cumulative infor- 
mation concerning individual pupils. This bulletin also described a modi- 
fied form of the American Council folder which has been developed by the 
Pennsylvania Committee. As an outgrowth of their experiment, the Com- 
mittee has prepared directions for making entries, particularly on such 
disputed matters as personality qualities. On the whole this bulletin may 
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_ be of practical help to any administrator seeking to improve his record 
system. Campbell (162) gave samples of various records. 


Reports 


The term report is used here to mean the report of the superintendent 
of schools, principal, or any other school official. As many writers have 

ointed out, present accounting, both fiscal and pupil, is inadequate. 
Reavis (159) found that approximately half of the reports of city superin- 
iendents are statistical in character and that, in about a third of the reports, 
the data are not adequately interpreted or explained. Reports seldom 
describe the services rendered, the administrative organization for control, 
the personnel, and the plant necessary for the program. Reavis (159) fur- 
ther showed that reports should indicate the services needed in the com- 
munity served. He asserted that reports should and can be measured by 
their effects upon the board, the staff, the community, and the immediate 
administrative policy. Unfortunately, however, we do not find that any 
writers have attempted to measure the effects of such reports. 

In the field of higher education the National Committee on Standard 
Reports (156) attempted to achieve general uniformity, not only in the 
financial reports of educational institutions, but also in reports required by 
governmental, accrediting, statistical, and controlling bodies. The recom- 
mendations have been adopted by some 2,000 colleges and many other 
eroups, including the United States Office of Education. 

It has been advocated by Brown (152) that the superintendent’s monthly 
report be improved. He outlined criteria by which to determine the effec- 
tiveness of a report, as well as a checklist of topics. Although mainly 
descriptive, this study has value in pointing the need for experimental 
studies in this field. 

Smith (161) discussed reports of high-school principals and reported a 
questionnaire study in Montana. The especial interest in this article was the 
criteria for judging the vitality of the secondary school as set up by Judd. 
Judd’s list is in itself a fine checklist for any principal who is preparing 
such a report. Murphy (155) analyzed the high-school principal’s annual 
report, giving ratings by 153 superintendents and 104 principals on 35 
items found most frequently in such reports. Of the group investigated 93 
principals made reports, but 142 did not. 

Jorden (154), after analyzing 45 superintendents’ annual reports, 
found that reports served several uses, namely: 

1, A means of publicity 


2. A record of important data 
3. A professional stimulant. 


He listed the following desirable features to be included in an annual 
report: 


1. Table of contents 
2. School calendar 





. Introductory statement 

. Official directory, including the board of education, staff, etc. 

. Trends, over a period of five or more years, in enrolment, attendance, etc. 

. Changes in policies, curriculum, rules, etc. 

. Special problems and what is being done to solve them 

. Class schedule of junior and senior high schools 

. Program of studies, time allotments, etc. 

. Mental and achievement test results 

. Age-grade and progress facts 

. Scholarship, acceleration, and causes of non-promotion 

. Health program 

. Physical education program, aside from competitive athletics 

. Salary schedule; other data concerning teaching staff 

. Budget; interpretation of significant features; auditor’s statement; balance sheet 

. Extra-curriculum activities 

. Brief review of the school plant and equipment 

. Pictures of buildings, classes, equipment, etc. 

. Recommendations 

. Bibliography of important articles in the newspapers, or separate publications 
of the schools 

. Attractive educational quotations 

. A space “In Memoriam.” 


Summary 


There is need for more research regarding permanent record cards, par- 
ticularly for extensive controlled experiments with some of the better 
forms that have been devised, such as the American Council folder and the 
form issued by the Department of Secondary-School Principals of the 
National Education Association. The Committee on Records and Reports of 
the Progressive Education Association (158) has been systematically study- 
ing this problem. Their present and forthcoming publications will un- 
doubtedly provide material which other investigators should carefull; 
study. There have been several critical investigations of superintendents 
and principals’ annual reports. It will be of interest to study the effects of 
an improved report on the various groups for which it is intended. 





CHAPTER V 


Characteristics of Pupil Population 
A. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Researcu on characteristics of children makes three main contributions 
to the development and guidance of pupils in the elementary school: (a) it 
supplies distributions of abilities on which to locate the position of a par- 
ticular child; (b) it suggests relationships among factors in the child’s 
development; and (c) it describes methods of studying individuals. The 
first two of these contributions will be summarized in this section. The third 


is included in Chapter VI. 
Abilities and Problems of Elementary-School Children 


Surveys have been made of pupils’ intelligence, achievement, recreation, 
physical proficiency, mechanical ability, personality, character, and prob- 
lems of adjustment. Of these characteristics, intelligence has been most 
extensively studied. 

Intelligence—Several outstanding summaries of research on intelligence 
have been recently published. One of these is Pintner’s annual summary 
(230) of research on intelligence tests. Others are in the Review of Educa- 
tional Research (166, 249) covering such topics as the mental development 
of the school child, mental growth of intellectually inferior and of gifted 
children, growth from birth to maturity, relationships in physical and 
mental development, and applications of intelligence testing. 

Because these topics are primarily the province of other issues of the 
Review of Educational Research only certain findings of special sig- 
nificance to guidance will be reviewed in this section. The research on 
intelligence of special interest to personnel workers is that which deals 
with the growth of intelligence, the constancy of the intelligence quotient, 
and the intelligence of various elementary-school populations. 

Smoothed curves showing a linear growth were found to be character- 
istic of the elementary-school period (199, 218). By eleven years of age, 
the developmental curve had attained 80 percent of maturity (235). Devel- 
opment in different intellectual abilities, however, is not uniform (235, 
199)—decline in intelligence during adult years was pronounced in numer- 
ical completions, common: sense, and analogies but was negligible in the 
opposites and general information tests of the Army Alpha (199). Any 
evaluation of research on growth of intelligence must consider three 
points: (a) whether the test measures mental ability as it functions to best 
advantage at different ages; (b) whether the units of the tests used are 
of equal value; and (c) whether the average level of different ages truly 
represents the developmental curve of individuals. 

Sex differences and race differences in intelligence are of minor con- 
cern to the personnel worker because the individual differences within 
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groups are so infinitely larger than the differences between groups. Heil- 
man (189), Conrad and others (177), and Armstrong (164) found dif- 
ferences in general intelligence to be negligible, but reported a true sex 
difference in spelling and other verbal abilities in favor of girls and a 
tendency for boys to excel in arithmetical reasoning, nature study, science, 
and psychomotor abilities, 

Although it is not yet known how the peoples of the earth compare in 
mental ability, there is evidence that American elementary-school children 
of various national and racial origins differ in mean scores on intelligence 
tests. Overlapping among all groups is characteristic of the distributions 
reported (166:212-14, 234).- 

Whether an intelligence quotient means the same thing at different ages 
and whether it remains fairly constant for a particular individual is of 
concern to counselors who use tests in the appraisal of pupils’ ability. 
Nemzek (222), in 1933, summarized 249 investigations on the constancy 
vf the intelligence quotient. The median of a distribution of 97 retest 
correlations for the Stanford-Binet was .83; of 27 retest correlations for 
group tests, .85. Almost identical results were obtained with 50 nine-year- 
old German children (203). A glance at a scatter diagram, however, will 
show that a reasonably high coefficient of correlation does not necessarily 
imply a constancy of the intelligence quotient. The fact that fluctuations 
ranging from +32 to —18 points were obtained under standard condi- 
tions of testing (226) is a warning to counselors not to base any impor- 
tant decision regarding an individual on the results of a single test. In 
general, constancy of the intelligence quotient decreased with time interval 
(171, 253) and varied with the intelligence level of the subjects (174, 192. 
226). The Terman Group Test of Mental Ability, given to children in the 
eighth grade and repeated in another form thirty months later, yielded 
fairly constant intelligence quotients for the middle range of ability, a 
mean decrease of twelve points for children of 120 1.Q. or above, and an 
increase of five or six points, on the average, for dull pupils. 

Surveys of children’s mental ability ranged in scope from a single class 
in a small school to a sampling of the child population of an entire coun- 
try. There have been recently extensive surveys of the intelligence of 
elementary-school children in England, Scotland, and Australia. Collmann 
and his colleagues (176) reported almost identical mean intelligence test 
scores for the various age groups of American and Victorian children. A 
survey of all children born in Scotland during 1921—a total of 87,498 
children of chronological ages from 10.5 to 11.5—revealed, both in the 
group tests and in a sampling of 1,000 of the same children tested with 
the Stanford-Binet Test, a mean intelligence quotient slightly below 100. 
Of this population, 1.5 and 3 percent were below 70 1.Q. (243). Exten- 
sive yearly surveys of private schools by the Educational Records Bureau 
(262, 263, 265) consistently showed higher scores for pupils in the private 
or independent schools than for the public school population. For example, 
the median intelligence quotient of one group of 3,674 children in grades 
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four to eight was 115. The results of testing programs in public school 
systems approximate the norms of the tests used (266). 

Of special value in the educational guidance of elementary-school pupils 
is information concerning the intelligence necessary for certain courses 
of study and occupations. Reifenrath (233) found pupils in the German 
gymnasium ranking highest on a general intelligence test and those in 
the commercial and trade school ranking lowest. In the United States, a 
similar relationship between the college preparatory and other courses 
exists. The United States Children’s Bureau (175), from a follow-up study 
of 949 boys and girls having intelligence quotients ranging from below 40 
to 88, obtained detailed data regarding the kind of occupations in which 
they were employed, their earnings, the duration of their various employ- 
ments, the extent to which they had been employed since they started work, 
and the number of positions they had held. The jobs held by these boys and 
girls fell chiefly in the semi-skilled operatives classification, but included 
also some work in the fields of transportation, trade, personal and domestic 
service, and clerical occupations. Fryer and Sparling (186) found a sig- 
nificant relationship between the scores on intelligence tests and the ca- 
pacity to learn tasks of various levels of difficulty. They published tenta- 
tive minimum critical scores on the Army Alpha for occupational success 
of clerical workers. 

Achievement—Comparative studies of achievement as well as of intelli- 
gence have been made. MacGregor (213) found the eleven-year-old pupils 
in the county of Fife, Scotland, to be considerably ahead of American 
children on an American achievement test. The fact, however, that these 
children had a mental age four months ahead of the norm for all Scottish 
children should be taken into consideration in drawing conclusions regard- 
ing the greater teaching efficiency of the Scottish schools. 

A wealth of detailed data on the achievement of pupils in independent 
schools is available in the Educational Records Bureau bulletins (261, 

64). In spite of the fact that the educational objectives of private schools 
frequently differ from those of the traditional schools, the median achieve- 
ment of private school pupils on standardized tests generally reached the 
grade norms of the test, though achievement was not always commensu- 
rate with the children’s intelligence. In the primary grades, however, 
Hopkins and Mendenhall (194) found that the pupils’ achievement on 
standardized tests was below the average. 

Three conclusions of practical importance concerning the education of 
mentally retarded children were suggested by Parker’s investigation (227) : 
(a) the correlation between test scores and actual school achievement may 
be expected to vary in different subjects and to be higher for the dull group. 
than for the normal but retarded children; (b) it is uneconomical to 
begin instruction in the tool subjects at the zero learning age; (c) the 
typical feeble-minded child does not reach his scholastic limit during ordi- 
nary school ages. 
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Rose (239) found that pupils tended to hold their initial rank on suc- 
cessive forms of the Stanford Achievement Test except where the initial 
score was so high that no appreciable gain could be made. The pupils 
whose gain was above the average on the standardized test did not make 
a grade gain equal to their test gain, while those below average in test 
gain made a correspondingly larger grade gain. The promotion policy of 
the school system was plainly reflected in the relationship between achieve. 
ment on standardized tests and annual grade gain. 

The effect of administrative organization was studied by Beatley (167), 
who found no significant differences in pupils’ achievement in the ninth 
grade on standardized tests in the 8-4 organization and in the 6-3-3 organ. 
ization. 
~ Recreation—McPherson (214) uncovered a need for guidance of ten- 
year-old children during vacation in the wise use of leisure. Davis (181) 
found that listening to the radio, attending clubs, reading, housework, 
school activities, church activities, and listening to music were the activ- 
ities most frequently participated in by the younger girls who were mem- 
bers of the Y.W.C.A. Hardy (188) compared the out-of-school activities 
of well-adjusted and poorly adjusted elementary-school pupils. The mal- 
adjusted attended movies more frequently, had a smaller number of play- 
mates, and preferred more vigorous play than did the well-adjusted 
children. The most outstanding difference was the higher general intelli- 
gence of the well-adjusted group. 

Physical proficiency—Extensive scales and standards for achievement 
in athletic events were published by Neilson and Cozens (221). These tests 
and norms make possible a more objective measurement of achievement in 
physical education activities on the elementary-school level than has pre- 
viously been possible; whether they measure the most important objectives 
of physical education might be questioned. If their effect is to focus 
attention on these specific athletic skills, there is a danger that social and 
recreational values may be neglected. 

Mechanical ability—Contrary to general opinion, experimental evidence 
does not always show a superiority in certain kinds of mechanical ability 
on the part of subnormal children (224), or inferiority on the part of young 
gifted children (190). 

Personality and character—Studies in character and personality in Ger- 
man psychological literature were reviewed by Maller (215, 216), who 
also summarized research on measurement in this field in 1934 and 1935. 
Similar summaries were made by Watson (255, 256) in 1932 and 1933. 
The study of this aspect of child development has been limited by inade- 
quate measuring instruments. 

One of the most significant contributions in this field has been made by 
means of interviews and observations (228). Piaget’s method was to ques- 
tion and to converse with a large number of school children, taking care 
to maintain a naive attitude, to formulate questions in the child’s language, 
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and to endeavor to grasp the child’s mental orientation. The results pro- 
vide a background against which the spontaneous remarks of children be- 
come more meaningful. The following are a few of Piaget’s significant gen- 
eralizations regarding the moral judgments of children in the lower grades 
of the elementary school: the child of about seven grows from a regard of 
rules as sacred and untouchable to a concept of rules as laws due to 
mutual consent; he tends to emphasize motives more than the external 
effects of an action as he becomes more mature; his sense of justice is 
largely independent of adult influences and “requires nothing more for 
its development than the mutual respect and solidarity which holds among 
children themselves.” Development is not in distinct stages; the processes 
partially synchronize, but central tendencies are evident at different ages. 
Schulz (241) studied the motives of lying in an experimental situation. 
Kinter-Remmlein (201) reported a specificity of response on certain of 
the C. E. I. tests in a small group of French children similar to that which 
Hartshorne and May found in American children. This apparent lack of 
organization of character, however, may be merely a function of the test 
situation. If the children were studied individually and the reasons for 
their behavior ascertained, far less specificity might have been evident. 
Sears (244) concluded from his study of the philosophy of punishment . 
and from an analysis of discipline cases that effective punishment was as 
rare as ineffectual punishment was common. These investigations throw 
light on the problem of discipline in the elementary school and seem to be 
of more value than the results obtained by means of the character and 
personality tests now available. Few attempts have been made to under- 
stand the unique course of an emotion or the real structure of a par- 
ticular individual’s personality (258). 

Rogers (238) obtained evidence in a small group of children ten to 
sixteen years old of a general factor of perseveration quite different from 
Spearman’s “G” factor. Reusser (234) found a more critical attitude 
toward “average” boys, more peculiar attitudes, interests, and ideas, and 
less ability to estimate the feelings of others characteristic of a group 
of delinquent boys. 

Malad justment.—Surveys of behavior and personality defects in school 
children have been made in England and in the United States. McFie 
(212) discovered personality difficulties and behavior disorders in 46 
percent of 697 Canadian children between the ages of twelve and four- 
teen. Among the signs of maladjustment most frequently noted were per- 
sonality deviations such as timidity, sensitiveness, and lack of sociability; 
behavior disorders such as bullying, quarreling, and truancy; habit dis- 
orders such as nail-biting; and scholastic difficulties other than those due 
to mental defect. Yourman (267) reported practically the same percent, 
44 percent, of pupils in twelve schools of a large city in the United States 
as having more or less serious difficulties in adjustment. He found the 
ratio of mean score of the problem group to the unselected group to be 
5 to 1 on the following items: disinterest in school work, cheating, lying, . 
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defiance to discipline, marked overactivity, temper outbursts, bullying. 
imaginative lying, and truancy. The borderline (1.Q. 70-80) and the dull. 
normal (1.Q. 80-90) made up most of the problem group. Children with 
a median intelligence quotient of 79 were rated much lower by parents 
and teachers on a scale of personality and behavior maladjustments than 
were children with a median I.Q. of 121 (206). Maller (217) reported 
a startling increase in the proportion of girls arraigned in the Children’s 
Court, New York City, during the years 1902-32. The ratio of boys to 
girls in the first decade studied was sixty to one; in the latest decade, jt 
was eight to one. 

Laycock (207) in Camada, McFie (212) in England, Yourman (267), 
and Snyder (248) in the United States all obtained results similar to 
those of Wickman in his well-known study of children’s behavior and 
teachers’ attitudes. Stogdill (250) found that parents and advanced col- 
lege students resembled teachers in their estimates of the seriousness of 
certain forms of child behavior: they considered fears, suspiciousness, 
excessive modesty, shyness, and day dreaming as far less serious than 
did the mental hygienists. 

It is true that serious maladjustment should be recognized early; then 
. research on signs of maladjustment that become evident in school years 
has special significance for guidance (240). Equally important are meth. 
ods of preventing these early symptoms from developing. Moreno (220) 
applied the principle that satisfactory adjustment is possible for certain 
individuals in some groups but not in others and devised technics for 
measuring and recording the attractions and repulsions that exist in 
social groups. 

The effect of skill or lack of skill upon the adjustment of children is 
an excellent problem for research. Jack’s significant experimental study 
(195), in which shy and submissive behavior of five preschool children 
changed to ascendant behavior as the result of their acquiring certain 
skills, might well be repeated with elementary-school children. Kirk (202) 
and Damerau (178) both studied the effect of improved reading ability 
on behavior disorders but with different results. Kirk obtained decided 
improvement in personality adjustment following improvement in reading. 
while Damerau found little relation between improvement in reading and 
improved behavior. 

Comment—Surveys of pupils’ needs and abilities enable the counselor 
to characterize the position of a given individual in a group, but they do 
not warrant sweeping applications of average results to individual cases. 
Within a given sample, individual differences are far greater than differ- 
ences between the central tendencies of groups. What is true “on the 
average” is not necessarily true in individual cases. There are merely 
different degrees of probability that an individual will follow the average 
path of development in any respect. Accordingly, from the standpoint of 
guidance, interpretive and descriptive work such as that of Piaget and 
others (228) is of more value than mass statistics. 
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Relationships among Characteristics 


Although the information obtained from surveys is of limited value in 
the guidance of individuals, it becomes more meaningful when significant 
relationships of the survey items are known. Researches of such relation- 
ships have been summarized in a previous issue of the Review of Educa- 
tional Research (166). Accordingly, only a limited number of investiga- 
tions will be mentioned in this section. 

Relationships between intelligence and reading ability—One page of a 
previous Review of Educational Research (166:63) was devoted to this 
problem. The results of most significance to guidance workers were: (a) 
the correlation between mental age as determined by group verbal tests 
of intelligence and reading age is usually above .60, but is decidedly lower 
when a non-language test is used; (b) the group test of intelligence is an 
unfair measure of the mental ability of poor readers; (c) achievement test 
scores could be used instead of mental ages for purposes of school classi- 
fication; and (d) reading ability, of less than a grade score of 4.3 is detri- 
mental to the progress of children in grades four and above, regardless 
of their intelligence quotients, 

Relationships between intelligence and environmental factors—This 
topic, too, has already been summarized (166:209-12). It is well for coun- 
selors to know the following results of research in this area: (a) the cor- 
relation of intelligence between a single child and a single parent was 
found to be slightly higher than .50 and between a single child and the 
mid-parent from .54 to .73 (223); (b) the results of Hollingworth’s and 
Gray’s investigation (193) gave no support to the theory of intellectual 
achievement as a compensation for smallness of physique; (c) the mean 
intelligence of children of professional parents was reported as highest; 
that of children of traveling salesmen, insurance agents, merchants, bank- 
ers, and lumbermen next highest; and that of children of mill workers, 
other types of laborers, and farmers the lowest (200); and (d) there is 
some evidence that childreu develop intelligence in accordance with the 
demands of their environment (198, 246). Schwesinger (242) made a 
detailed summary of recent investigations on the relation of genetic and 
environmental factors to intelligence, 

Relationships between intelligence and social and emotional adjustment 
—Research on gifted children has shown good social adjustment to be 
associated with high intelligence. Correlations between intelligence test 
scores and scores of personality measurements, on the other hand, have 
been low. Dellaert (183) is one of the few investigators who reported a cor- 
relation as high as + .56 between ratings of social adjustment and scores 
on individual intelligence tests. Jastak (196) found vocabulary unaffected 
by mental instability. He accordingly suggested discrepancy between per- 
formance and vocabulary tests as a measure of personality difficulties. 
Mean intelligence quotients of various groups of delinquent children 
hovered around 80 (163, 172, 180, 210, 219, 237, 238). 
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Lord (209) presented an encouraging report of the social and voca- 
tional adjustment of 230 mentally retarded boys who had been in the 
special classes of the public school. Glueck and Glueck (187), on the 
other hand, found the results of juvenile court and psychological clinic 
treatment very disappointing. During a five-year period after court treat- 
ment, 88 percent of the children continued their delinquencies. The results 
of these investigations suggest the effectiveness of school pre-delinquency 
education over clinical post-delinquency treatment. 

Relationships of environment to personality—The influence of the en- 
vironment upon the personality of children from five to twenty years of 
age in two different environments—a crowded, dirty district and a good 
residential section—was intensively studied by Francis and Fillmore 
(185). The environmental influences found to be most significantly related 
to personality development were good health of parents, parents” care of 
the home and interest in the child and his playmates, the giving of free- 
dom and responsibility in certain areas, and parents’ participation in 
recreation. The main conclusion was that “parental attitudes do shape 
the personality of a child while his material surroundings are not of vital 
importance.” One section of the White House Conference on Child Health 
and Protection (257), after a still more extensive investigation, came to 
a similar conclusion. Smith (247) made a study of the factors most sig- 
nificant in a school situation affecting groups of children who were diffi- 
cult to deal with constructively. After summarizing the investigations of 
the personality adjustments of “only” children, Campbell (173) con- 
cluded that the mere presence or absence of siblings apparently does not 
play a crucial role. Over-protection, however, seems to be related to 
superiority in verbalization and to inferiority in arithmetic (208), and 
to maladjustment (258). 

Relationships between speech and development—Decroly (182) con- 
cluded from a study of the development in speech in children that bilin- 
gualism usually impedes mental development and that the maternal lan- 
guage should be well established first of all and the second language 
begun abont the age of ten. Johnson (197) used a variety of technics to 
gain information about the influence of stuttering on the personality of 
eighty stutterers from seven to forty-two years of age. The effect of stut- 
tering seemed to vary with the individual’s perception of the defect: 
“Whenever the stutterer’s situation-as-perceived changes, his adaptations 
and attitudes change accordingly” (197:22). 

Relationships between health and other factors—Hoefer and Hardy 
(191) obtained evidence that good health seemed to be related to physical 
growth, intelligence and school achievement, social traits, good health in 
parents, superior home environment, and good early developmental his- 
tory. The summary of relationships between health, motor ability, and 
other factors is the province of another issue of the Review (251). 

Comment—Since the personnel worker focuses attention on what the 
individual may become, research on existing relationships is less valuable 
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than the study of development that might take place as a result of effective 
education. Accordingly, there seems to be a need for the following types 
of investigation: 
l. The effect of the best kind of instruction on the reading ability of children of 
different levels of non-verbal intelligence 


2. The effect of the acquisition of certain skills on the personality of elementary- 
school children 

3. The methods of education that are most effective in preventing delinquency among 
children of low mentality 

4, The environmental influences which are most significantly related to good adjust- 

ment. 


B. SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Edgerton’s summary of research studies relating to characteristics of the 
pupil population, in the Review of Educational Research (184) classified 
the studies under the following headings: high-school seniors, superior 
children, character studies, sex and race differences, mechanical ability, 
and physical growth. During the three-year period covered by this review 
studies of the secondary-school population have been numerous and have 
covered a number of aspects. The partial nature of the researches is indi- 
cated by the following brief summary. 

Changes in the secondary-school population during the period 1880- 
1930 were studied by Kefauver, Noll, and Drake (276); intelligence by 
Kefauver, Noll, and Drake (276), Dowd (271), Lamson (277), Moore 
(279), and Portenier (281); honor society pupils by Engle (272); be- 
havior problem children by Kaplan (273); persistence by Caliver (269) 
and Clem and Hovey (270); high-school graduates by Caliver (269), 
Dowd (271), and Moore (279); leadership by Brown (268) and Par- 
tridge (280); physical defects by Smith (282) ; emotional maladjustment 
by Maller and Lundeen (278); educational and vocational plans by 
Kefauver, Noll, and Drake (274); continuation and evening school 
pupils by Kefauver, Noll, and: Drake (275) ; and negro pupils by Caliver 
(269). The present review will be limited to the following phases: changes 
in the secondary-school population, intelligence, behavior problem chil- 
dren, high-school graduates, and leadership. 


Changes in the Secondary-School Population 


Every student of secondary education is keenly aware of the fact that 
the secondary-school population of the present is different in quantity and 
quality from that of a generation ago. These differences were the subject 
of special study by the National Survey of Secondary Education. Kefauver, 
Noll, and Drake (276) reported the following major changes: 

1. In the fifty-year period 1880-1930 the public secondary-school population in- 
creased from 110,277, or 2.8 percent of persons aged fourteen to seventeen inclusive, 
to 4,354,815 or 46.6 percent of persons aged fourteen to seventeen. 


2. A repetition in Seattle and Bridgeport of Counts’ study of 1920 of the selective 
character of American secondary education showed large increases in 1930 in all oc- - 
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cupational groups. The average increase reported was 193 per 1,000 for the managerial, 
proprietary, and professional groups; 118 per 1,000 for the commercial and clerica] 
groups; 153 for the transportation and public service groups; 112 for the trade groups; 
and 86 for the personal service and common labor groups. 

3. Intelligence test data secured from eleven schools showed a median 1.Q. of 102 
for all schools combined and 91 for the four trade schools included. The median 1.0. 
of all schools combined is three points lower than the median found by Terman in 
1919 and four points lower than that found by Proctor in 1925. “A highly important 
conclusion from the evidence presented is that intellectual democratization is being 
achieved by extension of the offering to include vocationalized and other non-college 
preparatory curriculums in the secondary schools.” 


Intelligence of Secondary-School Pupils 


The intelligence of secondary-school pupils is also reported in the 
National Survey of Secondary Education (274). Tabulation of 1.Q.’s of 
pupils in two comprehensive, four general, four trade or vocational, and 
one commercial school showed such significant facts as the following: 
Among boys the highest median I.Q., 114.0, was in the preparatory cur. 
riculum of the technical school; followed in order by the scientific cur. 
riculum of the general school, 108.0; the general curriculum of the general 
school, 107.6; the academic curriculum of the general school, 106.2; the 
academic curriculum of the comprehensive school, 105.9; and on down 
to the commercial curriculum of the comprehensive school, 100.0; the 
industrial arts curriculum of the general school, 94.6; and the trade 
school, 92.4. Among girls a similar situation was found. The highest 
median I.Q. was found in the academic curriculum of the general school, 
109.7; the lowest in the trade school, 89.1. The selection taking place 
between the ninth and twelfth grades was indicated by the medians which 
were 98.6, 101, 103.7, and 104.5, respectively, for all schools combined. 
The authors said, “There is evidence that in many communities the sec- 
ondary-school population as a whole is not far from a representative 
cross-section of at least the total literate population.” 

In a study of high-school pupils of low mentality Portenier (281) se- 
cured data from representative high schools throughout the country in an 
attempt to answer two questions: (a) Has the marked increase in high- 
school enrolment during the decade 1921-31 been accompanied by 2 
greater range in intelligence and a lowering of the mean level of intelli- 
gence? and (b) Has the percent of pupils who remain to graduate in- 
creased with the increased enrolment? The author concluded that the mean 
intelligence quotient decreased a few points during the decade and that 
there was a small increase in the percent of pupils of low mentality who 
remained in high school to graduate. Part II of the study was concerned 
with differences other than intelligence between an experimental group 
ranging in I.Q. from 70 to 85 and a control group ranging from 99 to 
129. The data showed that the most marked differences between the two 
groups were revealed by the tests for paragraph meaning, geography and 
arithmetic, in teachers’ marks in academic subjects, teachers’ ratings for 
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intelligence, and in leadership, originality, books read per year, and home 
study. Least differences were found in such things as dictation tests, teach- 
ers’ marks in music, physical education, industrial arts and citizenship, 
self-control, industry, and dependability. The author concluded that “much 
time and effort on the part of the school as well as of the pupils is being 
misdirected, which, if guided into proper channels, should result in a more 
wholesome and more adequate adjustment to the problems that these young 
people will be called upon to meet.” 


Behavior Problem Pupils 


Kaplan’s study (273) of behavior problem children in the Central High 
Schoo! of Philadelphia compared delinquents with non-delinquents with 
respect to intelligence and progress in school work, with respect to the 
incidence of certain hereditary and environmental characteristics, and 
emphasized teachers’ attitudes as a possible factor in contributing to 
delinquency. Kaplan concluded that pupils of superior intelligence are 
in general less likely to become behavior problems than those of inferior 
or average intelligence, that delinquents as a group are seriously retarded, 
that retardation, although associated with delinquency, is in most cases 
the resultant of more subtle conditioning factors, that the home seems 
to be a primary factor in developing and nurturing delinquent tendencies, 
and that delinquency is not the result of one factor but of a combination 
of influences varying with the individual case. 


High-School Graduates 


Dowd (271) studied the intelligence of 913 pupils who graduated from 
Cincinnati high schools in 1929, 1930, and 1931, and who were included 
in the 4,184 sixth-grade pupils tested with the Otis Group Intelligence 
Test in 1923-24. The median P.R. of these 913 graduates was 73.8 as com- 
pared with 45.87 for the entire 4,184. Graduates of the classical curricu- 
lum had a median P.R. of 93.75, graduates of the general curriculum 
77.33, music 69.7, industrial arts 68.75, household arts 62.50, commercial 
arts 61.67, and art 44.17. Dowd concluded that pupils with percentile 
ranks under 25 might succeed in graduating from high school but that 
the chances are slight since only 1.9 percent of the graduates had ratings 
that low. 

Moore (279) studied 308 Pennsylvania students who graduated from 
high school before they were sixteen years of age. The study consisted of 
two main parts: (a) a comparison of the 308 young graduates with 27,000 
graduates in the statewide group, and (b) a comparison of the gifted 
students in the group of 308 with equally gifted students who were older. 
The author found that the 308 young students had proportionately more 
foreign-born parents, more fathers from the higher occupational levels, 
and better educated parents than the statewide group. Fifty-four percent 
of the young group attended college as compared with 34 percent for - 
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the statewide group. The results of the comprehensive examinations given 
at the end of the sophomore and of the senior year in college showed that 
students graduating from high school at the age of fifteen maintained their 
superiority as they progressed through college. The author concluded 
“that so far as college achievement as measured by objective tests and 
college grades is concerned, it is desirable to encourage gifted students to 
enter college at an age as young as fifteen or sixteen years. There is no 
evidence of any loss since the young gifted hold their own with the older 
gifted, and there is obvious reason for believing that these young people 
have saved something like two years, and have probably avoided habits 
of indolence which they might have acquired if they had refrained from 
occupying themselves with studies which constituted a real challenge to 
their intelligence and industry.” 


Leadership 


Two studies of leadership deserve special mention. Brown (268) showed 
that among high-school pupils leaders were selected pupils in intelligence, 
scholarship, and socio-economic status, but were a non-homogeneous group 
with respect to personal qualities, interests, degrees of leadership, range 
of intelligence, age, and scholarship. Partridge’s study (280) of leader. 
ship among adolescent boys showed that leadership is associated with age, 
intelligence, athletic ability, scout rank and tenure, and physical size. 

In the judgment of the reviewer, research concerning the pupil popula- 
tion should in the future be concerned less with intelligence, persistence. 
socio-economic status, etc., concerning which we have had hundreds of 
studies in the last decade and a half. It should deal much more with 
attitudes and beliefs. What is modern American youth thinking about the 
crucial problems of presentday life? What is the school, along with other 
social agencies, doing to provide opportunities for pupils to think through 
these crucial problems and to arrive at intelligent conclusions? 


C. HIGHER EDUCATION 


Numerous studies of the characteristics of college students have been 
published during the period covered by this review. These studies have 
dealt with the age of students entering college; the attitudes of college 
students; intelligence and achievement; reading and study habits; per- 
sonality and behavior traits; racial and nationality traits; study loads; 
vocational interests and choices; and enrolments. 


Age 


A study of the age of freshmen entering the University of Wisconsin 
(284) showed a much larger percent who entered at eighteen or under in 
1932-33 than in 1908-09. Other studies showed that the younger students 
entering college held their own in scholarship with older students of equal 
ability (327, 329, 339), that average college marks tended to decrease as 
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age at entrance increased (329), and that the younger students tended to 
remain in college as long as, or longer than, those of equal ability who 
entered at the normal age (329, 339). There is general agreement that 
the acceleration of the superior student is desirable. 


Attitudes and Beliefs 


Angell (285) showed the depression to have had a maturing and sober- 
ing influence upon university students. Other studies reported that stu- 
dents tended to become more liberal as they progressed from the freshman 
to the senior year, or as they advanced in age (290, 310), social-science 
courses particularly exerting a definite liberalizing influence (290, 311, 
338). The same studies showed a positive correlation when intelligence 
and scholarship were compared with increases in liberality as measured 
by tests of attitudes. A definite change in attitude toward crime as a result 
of studying certain courses dealing with psychology and sociology was 
reported by Telford (345). Summaries of an investigation of the atti- 
tudes of a group of seniors in one university (287, 295) indicated on the 
whole an unfavorable attitude toward prohibition, a favorable attitude 
toward pacifism and birth control, a neutral or indifferent attitude toward 
communism, and a bimodal distribution, some antagonistic, others favor- 
able to the reality of God. Women, on the average, were more favorable 
to prohibition than were men; women, likewise, expressed a stronger be- 
lief in the reality of God than did the men. Physical science majors were 
not as favorable toward communism and pacifism as were majors in the 
social sciences. Gelwick (310) found that women were more conservative 
than men, that religious students were most conservative, and that there 
is less tendency toward double standards by college students than in 1925. 

A study of the religious beliefs of college freshmen and seniors in six 
liberal arts colleges (303) indicated that freshmen and seniors believed 
essentially the same religious propositions, but the freshmen showed a 
greater inclination to believe the propositions than did the seniors. In 
both groups, a proposition suggesting pleasantness, e.g., the existence of 
heaven, was believed by a larger number than a proposition suggesting un- 
pleasantness, e.g., the existence of hell. Telford (345) also investigated the 
attitudes of a group of university students toward the church by the use 
of the Thurstone and Chave Scale. The data showed that students in the 
University of North Dakota had on the whole a more favorable attitude 
toward the church than did students in the University of Chicago, about 
whom comparable data were available. The study showed the comparative 
attitudes of the larger groups—Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, and those hav- 
ing no affiliation—also the order of attitudes from most favorable to the 
least favorable among certain Protestant denominations. 

Other investigators reported on attitudes and reactions to the future 


(319), and on traits attributed to different national and racial groups 
(320). 
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Achievement and Intelligence 


Most of the studies dealing with either achievement or intelligence, or 
the interrelation of the two, were limited in scope and in some instances 
contained certain generalizations not wholly justified by the data. While 
intelligence test scores identified fairly accurately those who were unlikely 
to succeed (325), it was demonstrated that high scholastic aptitude ratings 
did not assure success in college (286). The multiplicity of factors that 
affect achievement was clearly brought out in a report by Upshall and 
Masters (348). This study, as well as the one by Bayliss (286), laid 
emphasis on the fact that many items of information must be taken into 
account in advising students who rate high as well as those of less prom- 
ise. A warning against attaching too much weight to a college aptitude 
rating as a basis for predicting ultimate success both in college and in 
vocational pursuits appeared in a study made at the University of Minne- 
sota (289). Another investigation at the same institution indicated that 
students who failed a particular course two or more times, or failed three 
or more courses, had less than four chances out of a hundred of reaching 
the upper classes. Failure as defined in the study was advocated as a 
sound basis for guidance (307). The conclusions reached by Byrns and 
Henmon (293), after analyzing the records of 687 seniors at the University 
of Wisconsin, supported the results of other investigations to the effect that 
the work done in mathematics and foreign language in high school does 
not develop a student’s capacity for successful college work. 

An analysis of superior college students at the University of Buffalo 
showed, on the other hand, that this group took more than two years of 
Latin in high school and predominated in advanced mathematics. The 
study showed further that superior students spent less time in high school, 
excelled in high school, came from the city rather than small towns or 
rural high schools, were graduated at a younger age, studied more, had 
keener memories, read more rapidly, took less interest in fraternities or 
athletic activities, participated in the more intellectual type of activities, 
and tended toward liberalism but were less suggestible than the average 
or poor students (304). 

A comparison between the records, at the University of Kentucky, made 
by graduates from private schools and the records made by graduates from 
public schools showed that the latter have a slightly higher achievement 
(296). McCullough (324) concluded that, upon the basis of ability and 
preparation, selective women’s colleges might well admit a larger percent 
of graduates from public schools. 

Other studies presented data regarding the general cultural information 
of undergraduates (316) ; the intelligence and knowledge of Czechoslovak 
students (336); the bearing of various factors upon achievement in a 
school of social work (326); and the comparative achievements of stu- 
dents transferring to Stanford University from junior colleges and four- 
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year colleges and of students doing their work continuously in the Uni- 
versity (340). 

A few research articles dealt primarily with the scholastic ability of 
students in college. The results of intelligence tests used widely among 
colleges showed an increase in the last four years among entering students 
in the average or median scores in most institutions (346). It appeared 
also that students made a significant gain in intelligence test scores from 
the freshman to the senior year and that those who ranked lowest made 
the largest gains (323, 352). In a comparison of students in collegiate 
centers of Buffalo with students at the University of Buffalo, it was found 
that the two groups differed very little in age and in marks obtained on 
the New York State Regents examination but that the university group was 
slightly superior in the Ohio State University Psychological Test, Form 
17, and in rank in the graduating class (343). A report based upon the 
average grade points of 3,000 undergraduates at the University of Colo- 
rado stated that men were not superior intellectually to women. In fact, 
“without a single exception the women are ahead of the men by a few 
points.” Several factors bearing upon the relative achievements of the men 
and women were summarized (298). A somewhat unusual study of the 
relation of color-blindness to intelligence was made by Lorenz and Mc- 
Clure (322). Students classified as color-blind made intelligence test 
scores averaging 11.39 points higher than those not color-blind. The aca- 
demic records of the color-blind group, on the other hand, were slightly 


lower than for the other group. The total number in the color-blind group 
was too small to warrant any conclusive generalizations. 


Reading Ability and Study Habits 


A continued interest in the reading technics and skills of college stu- 
dents is reflected in the investigations reported in this field. A photo- 
graphic study of eye-movements in reading, of students matched upon the 
basis of a number of important factors, revealed no significant differences 
between probation students and successful students as to the average num- 
ber of fixational pauses or as to the duration of pauses and the number 
of regressive movements. The successful students tended to make higher 
scores in reading comprehension but no significant differences in rate of 
reading were found (308). Broom (292) likewise found that “reading 
comprehension is important for successful academic study, since the aver- 
age student who demonstrates reading comprehension on a standardized 
test on his entrance into the college earns on the average a better academic 
record than does the student who is weak in reading comprehension.” 
While the author showed that both mental ability and reading comprehen- 
sion contributed to academic achievement, he did not show the intercorre- 
lation between these two factors. 
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There was found no high correlation for adult subjects between visual 
apprehension of meaningless material and achievement in reading or in 
intelligence tests (321). 

Some investigations have dealt with the nature and amount of reading 
done by college students (306). Reports along this line indicated that 
there was a significant relationship between the total amount of time spent 
in reading and study and the number of pages read; that although there 
were no significant differences among classes as to the amount of time 
spent in reading and study, seniors read a significantly greater number of 
pages than sophomores. The average number of pages read was twenty-two 
to thirty-nine per hour. There were no significant differences between the 
sexes in either the amount of time spent in reading or the number of pages 
read, and the amount of reading had no significant relation to scholarship 
or intelligence. 

The amount of time students spent in reading and study ranged from 
twelve hours per week in one institution to forty-four hours per week in 
another (301, 306, 312, 350). About 50 percent of the students in one 
institution spent as much time in study as professors expected (301), in 
another the average time per week devoted to academic ends exceeded the 
amount that faculty members believed could be profitably used (340). Ac- 
cording to Hotz and Trice (317), students who varied in their total aca- 
demic load from semester to semester by either carrying an abnormally 
heavy schedule or less than a normal program, on the whole, showed 
more improvement than those who carried the same load from semester 
to semester. No data were given in this study regarding the study habits 
of the different groups. Reeder (334) reported little relationship to exist 
between study habits measured by Wrenn’s Study Habits Inventory and 
intelligence. A knowledge of the results of the study habits test combined 
with suggestions for improving study technics resulted in improvement. 


Personality and Behavior Traits 


College cribbers have a more or less distinctive combination of person- 
ality traits according to Coiner (299). According to their score on the 
Bernreuter Inventory, the cribbers were more neurotic, less self-sufficient. 
more introverted, and more prone to overstate the extent of their know- 
ledge. Approximately 50 percent of the subjects included in this study 
chéated to some degree. Those who cheated but did not admit it varied 
more from the normal combination of personality traits than did those 
who were honest or those who admitted cheating. 

There was found no significant relationship between menarcheal age 
and Bernreuter ratings for neurotic tendency, self-sufficiency, introversion, 
or dominance; nor was there any significant relationship between Bern- 
reuter’s ratings and height or weight, or the height-weight ratio. Likewise. 
intelligence test scores and menarcheal age showed no significant relation. 
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There was a small but significant positive correlation between menarcheal 
age and height (341). An extensive study of the physique of women stu- 
dents in a college in the South was published by Gould (314). 

A comparison of personality traits between negro and white students, 
North and South, indicated certain racial as well as sectional differences, 


but the inferences were admittedly tentative and need to be verified further 
(331). 


Vocations 


Little appears to have been done recently in studying college students 
from the standpoint of vocational interests, aptitudes, or achievement. One 
investigation presented an analysis of vocations entered by women from 
land-grant colleges, giving the median salaries earned, the marital status 
of the members of different vocational groups, and their relation to voca- 
tions subsequent to marriage (353). 

Another investigator (294) reported a survey of the vocations entered 
and the avocational activities participated in by graduates from forty-five 
southern colleges and universities. He found that 81.3 percent of the 
graduates from private and denominational colleges engaged in gainful 
employment as compared with 92 percent of the graduates from the state 
colleges for women and 93.8 percent of the graduates from coeducational 
institutions. The avocational interests including politics, church, books, 
and a wide range of amusements cannot be presented in detail in this 
connection. The specialized vocational interests of students who entered a 
technical school were investigated by Remmers (335). An analysis of 
the relation of curriculums of different schools in the University of Penn- 
sylvania to both vocational and subjectmatter interests of students and the 


relation of subject preferences to performance in those subjects was pre- 
sented by Chauncey (297). 


Enrolments 


Several studies dealt with enrolment trends (349), conditions affecting 


enrolment trends (300), and the geographical distribution of enrolments 
in selected institutions (330, 342). 














CHAPTER VI 
Guidance and Counseling 


A. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Researcu ON GUIDANCE in the elementary school is conspicuous by its 
absence. This dearth of research may be due to three causes: (a) the 
difficulty in evaluating guidance programs and procedures; (b) the essen. 
tial nature of guidance which demands a utilization and synthesis of 
research in other more specialized fields; and (c) the integration of guid. 
ance and education in the elementary years. The principles underlying 
progressive education coincide with the principles of guidance, but neither 
the methods of progressive education nor the more specialized guidance 
functions in the elementary school have been subjected to scientific evalua- 
tion. This section will, therefore, necessarily be limited to a brief summary 
of surveys and descriptive accounts of guidance programs in the elementary 
school and to the more technical aspect of the use of tests in counseling. 


Programs of Guidance 


Surveys misleading—Guidance is functioning anonymously in the ma- 
jority of elementary schools. The process of helping children to attain their 
potentialities is carried on to some extent in every school, though it is 
seldom labeled guidance or personnel work. Only in work with deviates 
does this process become differentiated from education and acquire a 
specific name, usually that of child guidance. Thus we find child guidance 
clinics established in certain elementary-school systems, and less frequently 
pupil personnel bureaus. Allen (355) summarized the situation as follows: 

Results of a recent questionnaire on guidance in the elementary schools of the 
United States indicated that apparently few cities had undertaken the task and little 
had been accomplished. Such a report may be very misleading. Every progressive 
elementary-school system has always performed many guidance functions rather 
effectively. The difficulty has been that such functions have not been regarded as 
guidance and consequently have not been recognized for their real nature and 
purpose. Often, moreover, they have not been effectively coordinated (355:81). 

Child guidance clinics—The child guidance clinics are an important 
teaching agency and supplement to the guidance program in the elemen- 
tary school. The development and present status of child guidance clinics 
is described in one of the excellent publications of the Commonwealth 
Fund (389). The service functions of these clinics are threefold: to study 
and treat patients, to cooperate with other agencies in the prevention and 
treatment of maladjustment, and to reveal to the community the unmet 
needs of children. 

View of the program as a whole—The guidance program as a whole 
described by Weglein (397) begins in the elementary school and includes 
the following features: cumulative records kept from the time the child 
enters school, guidance service in making educational and vocational 
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plans, group work largely through classes in educational information, and 
cooperation with high-school personnel workers in bridging the gap be- 
tween elementary school and high school. 

McCarthy (374) discussed the history of the guidance movement, the 
need of guidance below the junior high school, and the activities of pro- 
gressive systems. His survey made in 1932 was based on replies of twenty- 
eight cities to this main question: “Do you make definite provision for 
guidance in grades one through six?” Eighteen of these cities answered 
“ves”; ten answered “no”; and only six reported provision for vocational 
guidance. Although in most cases the regular teachers were responsible for 
the guidance of pupils, there were six cities that reported having special 
teachers known as teachers of vocational and educational guidance, visit- 
ing teachers, or counselors. Several cities mentioned the service rendered 
by child study laboratories or ciinics and one, a bureau of child guid- 
ance. In these cities, with one exception, only isolated features rather than 
comprehensive programs of guidance were reported. The exception was 
Milwaukee which did not attempt to separate guidance into its educational, 
vocational, social, moral, and physical aspects but rather emphasized the 
unified best development of every child. In the kindergarten, this objective 
involved the collection of information about every child from his parents, 
observation and records of his social and emotional status, and a physical 
inventory. This early study of the child was continued throughout the 
erades by means of questionnaires, rating scales, objective tests, and 
records of significant incidents in the child’s experience which contributed 
to the ever-growing cumulative record. The principal coordinated the 
problem and utilized the services of such specialists as were available. 
Child study and adjustment were continuous. Pittsburgh reported the most 
carefully planned study of occupations correlated with the regular courses 
of study from the first through the sixth grade and having a twofold pur- 
pose to acquaint pupils with the various kinds of work done in the city 
and to give them a respect for the dignity of all useful labor. The pro- 
posed ideal program included as its main features education of teachers 
in the personnel point of view and procedures, child study, adjustment to 
individual needs and abilities, cumulative records of each pupil available 
for use by teachers, and the service of experts for specialized diagnosis 
and counseling. 

The success of the guidance program in the majority of elementary 
schools rests chiefly upon the teacher who at present is poorly prepared 
for this task. “Teachers have been trained to educate. Have they been 
educated to guide?” (390:101, 399). 

Vocational guidance—Vocational guidance is a specialized phase of 
guidance. Kitson (372) summarized the functions of the vocational coun- 
selor as follows: to help the individual to become interested in worthy 
vocations and to find information about them; to make an inventory of 
his present assets—physical, psychological, social, and economic; to direct 
him in securing the best educational preparation for occupational en 
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deavor; and to assist him in finding a job and progressing in it. All of 
these functions have a place in the eight-year elementary school. Wales 
(396) compared vocational guidance methods in Berlin with those in 
London. She found in London a definite attempt to prepare the child for 
the transition from school to industry, and a more adequate program 
of individual counseling which takes the form of case conferences with 
every child due to leave school. This preliminary guidance is followed 
by a system of industrial supervision. The Berlin program, on the other 
hand, does not attempt to advise each child individually, nor is there as 
comprehensive and active an industrial supervision and after-care service 
as in London. Since choice of occupation is relatively limited, the London 
emphasis on adjustment on the job seems more promising than the 
American emphasis on elementary-school or junior high-school classes 
in occupations (360). 

A specialized phase of this total program was studied by Thorndike 
and others (392), namely, the relation between certain test scores and 
certain criteria of subsequent educational and vocational success. Approxi- 
mately two thousand children tested at the age of fourteen with the best 
tests of intelligence, clerical capacity, and mechanical adroitness then 
available were followed up for eight years and retested at the age of 
twenty-two. It was found that the grade which an individual will reach 
can be predicted with substantial accuracy, but that none of the measures 
used predicted vocational success as measured by the criteria set up. In 
spite of the limitations of the investigation as research in vocational 
guidance, Thorndike’s results (380) contribute to the professional body 
of subjectmatter in this field accurate facts concerning certain definite 
relationships. 

Macrae’s results (376) bear on the same problem. He concluded that 
by the age of ten, if not before, a reliable measure of the child’s general 
educable capacity can be obtained, but vocational predictions must be 
reserved for the age period of thirteen to fifteen or thirteen to seventeen. 
In a follow-up of nearly two hundred vocationally advised cases, Macrae 
(375) found 97 percent of the successful cases had followed the institute's 
advice. As Macrae pointed out, however, “the estimate of actual success 
is almost as difficult as the estimation of potential success.” Menger’s stud) 
(378) of the vocational choices of children of different ages likewise 
showed the need for guidance in the elementary school. 

The efficacy of a vocational guidance program, however, can be ascer- 
tained only by control group experiments in which a large number of 
persons who have had vocational guidance of the most approved kind 
are compared with a similar group who have not had it (372, 376). 


Counseling 


The counseling process in its broad sense comprises both the appraisal 
and the adjustment of the individual. Appraisal by means of tests has 
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been recognized as a research problem; the experimental study of other 
phases of counseling has been neglected. 

Much of the research on tests significant for guidance has already been 
summarized. Baker and others (356) in the Review of Educational Re- 
search reported not only a critical evaluation of tests of intelligence, apti- 
tude, character, personality, emotional adjustment, and social attitudes, but 
also measures of character and personality through conduct and informa- 
tion. Nor was this issue of the Review confined to the tests themselves; the 
applications of results to specific situations, groups, and populations were 
also considered. In this section, therefore, only a selected number of inves- 
tigations of especial interest to pupil personnel workers will be included. 

Tests used in clinics—The intelligence test most frequently reported as 
used by twenty-eight child guidance clinics in the United States was the 
Stanford-Binet which was used by all the clinics reporting (362). The 
personality test most frequently reported, the Bernreuter, was used by only 
six clinics. The most popular vocational guidance test, the O'Connor Wig- 
gly Block, was used by four clinics. A wide variety of tests of special 
abilities were used, of which the Stenquist Test of Mechanical Ability and 
the Stanford Achievement Test were reported most frequently. 

Intelligence tests—Reference has already been made to summaries of 
the extensive investigations of intelligence tests (356, 382). 

Measurement of achievement—A similar service has been rendered by 
Jones and others (367, 368, 369) in the field of achievement testing. 
In France, a critical study of the traditional examination given to pupils 
at approximately twelve years of age (373) showed a marked discrepancy 
between the results of the certificate examinations and the experimental 
tests. The correlation between the two was only .20. Certain pupils clearly 
showed superiority in the experimental tests and yet were lowest in the 
list in the academic examinations. The good pupil of the examination was 
not the one possessing the important mental abilities measured by the 
experimental tests. Laugier and others (373) reported a lack of agreement 
in the marks given by two experienced examiners which was similar to 
that reported earlier by American investigators of the subjectivity of 
teachers’ marks. The French authors concluded that, except for French 
composition, subjective valuations should be replaced so far as possible 
by objective measures. They recognized the need for measures of two 
goals—the acquisition of knowledge and the determination of special 
abilities of children or of young people who could profit by a specialized 
educational development. It is interesting to note that France, Scotland, 
and England seem to have the implicit faith in standardized tests that 
characterized educators in America some years ago. 

The major issue in the measurement of achievement in this country 
seems to be that between objective reliable measures of specific abilities 
manifested in controlled situations and a less reliable but more relational 
study of achievement under natural conditions. Considerable dissatisfaction 
has been expressed with available tests (370) which reenforced the ten- 
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dency to include in an adequate repertory of educational measurements. 
not only paper and pencil tests but also recorded observation of the pupils’ 
work and records of their reading and participation in other cultural 
activities (394). 

Tests of personality and character—Tests of personality appropriate fo; 
the elementary school are less numerous than similar instruments devised 
for high-school and college students. Experimental work with the Ror. 
schach ink-blot test was reported by Kerr (371) in England, Giehm (363) 
in Germany, and Beck (358) and Meltzer (377) in the United States, al| 
of whom have reported favorably on the validity of this instrument in 
measuring emotional stability of elementary-school children. This is one 
of the few personality tests which is suitable for elementary-school children 
and for children of different nationalities. It represents one of the rare 
attempts to devise a usable objective instrument which is diagnostic of 
the personality as a whole. 

Other personality measures that have been used experimentally with 
elementary-school children are Maller’s Character Sketches, Symonds’ and 
Block’s student questionnaire, Woodworth-Matthews Questionnaire, Sweet’s 
Personal Attitudes Test, and Pintner and others’ Pupil Portraits. The con- 
flicting results obtained with these tests (356) suggest that the total score 
on this type of questionnaire used with children of elementary-school age 
is of less value in guidance than a study of the specific responses made by 
individuals. 

The summary (361) of research on methods of measuring attitudes 
included a relatively small number of references in the elementary-school 
field. 

Vernon (395), in an able discussion of the problem of the attitude of 
the subject in personality testing, called attention to the fundamental dif. 
ficulty, that the subject who knows that his personality is under investiga- 
tion cannot react normally. Because of this difficulty, the observationa! 
technics of studying personality under natural conditions seem to be far 
the most promising and the desirability of taking into consideration the 
meaning of the test to the subject, extremely important. 

Observation—Consecutive short sample observations of the overt be- 
havior of selected individuals distributed over a period of months were 
described by Thomas and others (391), and this technic was applied to 
groups of kinder ~arten children and to older boys in a trade school. Such 
an analytical study of disparate phases of behavior with little or no co- 
ordination and articulation of the whole was criticized by Bott (359). 
Her method was to begin with an all-inclusive diary record which made 
possible an interpretation of each event in terms of its context. Rating. 
which is essentially directed observation, was studied by Williams (398). 
He analyzed more than a thousand personality reports of the essay type 
written by teachers at the Chicago University Elementary School and, 
on the basis of the list of traits thus obtained, constructed a personality 
rating scale. 
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Choice of tests for different purposes—Although this is a problem con- 
stantly confronting the counselor, little research has been done on it. 
Hildreth (364) found that verbal and non-verbal tests show equally well 
the superiority of young bright children over average children. Senour 
(388) and Sanchez (384) both emphasized the necessity of using a non- 
language mental test with bilingual groups. Schiller’s analysis (386) of 
the verbal, numerical, and spatial abilities of 395 children in grades three 
and four indicated the presence of a central factor and of differentiable 
abilities measured by the sub-tests within a general intelligence battery. 
The role of speed in intelligence is another topic that confronts counselors 
in their choice of tests. Research on this subject has been summarized by 
Beck (357). Segel (387) described a method of differential diagnosis as 
a means of making more effective use of test results in the individual 
guidance of children and in the enrichment of their experience in accord- 
ance with their strengths and weaknesses. 

Comment—Most of these researches throw little light on the dynamics 
of behavior; they are concerned primarily with the end results, not with 
the process by which certain characteristics are acquired. They are useful 
to the counselor in diagnosis; they aid him only indirectly in the equally 
important function of adjustment. 

From the standpoint of the personnel worker, further research is needed 
along at least six lines: 


1. Improvement of the best tests now available 


2. Construction of tests and other measurements in new areas of educational 
objectives 


3. Development of cumulative record systems by means of which the results of 
measurement will be used to best advantage 

4, Formulation of a philosophy of educational measurement 

5. Study of the background needed by the inves ‘gator in the interpretation and 
use of the results of tests, observations, and interviews 

6. Study of the relativity of an individual’s responses to one another and to the 
total situation that evokes them. 


B. SECONDARY EDUCATION 


Significant research in guidance at the secondary level has been star- 
tlingly lacking in the last three years. In comparison with the nationwide 
publication and discussion of guidance, its needs and effective practice, 
little scientific study in the field has been conducted recently. Apparently 
there has been a great deal of “wishful thinking” with respect to programs 
and practices as now carried out. Perhaps the greatest needs at present are 
evaluation of present practices, and further occupational studies. The 
latter are needed particularly in occupations which do not call for college 
training. Although much less than half of the high-school graduates attend 
college, although large numbers of boys and girls do not finish high school, 
although many in college perhaps should not attend as colleges are now 
constituted, still it is almost impossible to find reliable information on 
occupations which require training of non-collegiate grade. Many doctoral 
dissertations could be written on the evaluation of guidance practices. 
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More could be written on occupational studies. At least one could be 
written in every state on the opportunities for occupational training of 
non-collegiate grade. 


Guidance Programs 


Reavis (412) studied the kind and extent of guidance in a large number 
of schools through personal visitation. He found four major types of 
organization: (a) centralized bureaus of guidance for secondary schools 
in city system; (b) city school systems with a central guidance organiza- 
tion but with the individual secondary school considered the unit in the 
program; (c) centralized bureaus or departments in individual secondary 
schools; and (d) central guidance organizations in individual secondary 
schools which utilize regular officers and teachers as guidance function- 
aries. Virtually the same guidance activities are undertaken in all schools 
though procedures and organization employed vary. Using regular of. 
ficers and teachers as guidance functionaries reduces cost. 

Cunliffe and others (402) made a detailed “status” study of guidance 
in 188 New Jersey high schools. Strength seemed to lie in educational, 
curriculura, and homeroom guidance, while activities of a definitely voca- 
tional guidance nature, such as a course in occupations and placement, 
tended to be weak. Junior high schools presented better balanced programs 
than did senior high schools. Schools of 300 to 1,000 pupils had better 
balanced programs than the very large or very small schools. 

Kefauver, Noll, and Drake (405) found that guidance practices in spe- 
cialized high schools differ little from those in comprehensive high schools. 
They concluded that both types of school have a long way to go in the 
development of their guidance programs. 


Vocational Choice 


Menger (410) investigated the occupational choices of 3,083 pupils in 
grades nine to twelve. The number of occupations chosen at each grade 
level was: ninth—boys, 95, girls, 51; tenth—boys, 74, girls, 48; eleventh 
—boys, 72, girls, 43; twelfth—boys, 62, girls, 42. Barr scale values for 
the occupations chosen tended to increase from grade to grade. This study 
confirmed the findings of other investigations: narrow range of choice 
centered in “white-collar” jobs, and wide dissimilarity between choices and 
distribution of workers in occupations. Accelerated boys tend to choose 
professions; retarded boys choose commercial and mechanical pursuits. 

Johnson (404) found that joy and pleasure in the work plus interest 
predominated as reasons given for occupational choice by high-school 
boys in a statewide survey. More than two-thirds of the boys were interested 
in engineering. No significant differences were discerned between city and 
country boys. 


Occupational Information 
Proffitt (411) found in an investigation of 1,100 high schools that 68.5 
percent provide occupational information for students. Of these, 43.8 
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percent report the instruction given as a separate course, while 51.3 
percent provide it as a part of other courses. 

A most significant evaluation study was made by Hand (403). He com- 
pared 391 senior high-school students who had had the “Life-Career” 
course with 250 who had not. He used tests on occupational information, 
information on false guidance, educational information, an adjustment 
test, and a questionnaire. The study showed that on all measurements there 
were practically no statistically significant differences in the two groups. 
Not all aspects of all objectives of the course were measured. This would 
seem to indicate that serious attention should be given to the “Life-Career” 
class everywhere to determine whether or not the values claimed for such 
a course are really being achieved. 

Thorndike and others (414) made a very detailed study following up 
a large group of children who were studied in 1922. At that time informa- 
tion was collected concerning school record, general intelligence, clerical 
ability, and mechanical adroitness. Many items were found valuable for 
prediction of vocational and educational advancement, while others were 
of little or no significance. 


Guidance Problems 


Love (409) studied the vocational, educational, and personal problems 
of high-school seniors as determined by analysis of interview records, 
personnel data, and questions asked in personal conferences by 3,000 
high-school seniors over a two-year period. The study included a list of 


1,500 separate and distinct questions asked of the counselor by the seniors. 
The problems were analyzed and classified from many standpoints: e.g., 
for both sexes, highly intelligent seniors presented comparatively more 
educational and personal problems and fewer vocational problems than 
the less intelligent. By showing what the guidance problems of seniors 
actually were this study gave a valuable factual basis for training guidance 
workers. 

Richardson (413) pointed out some of the fallacies of placing too much 
dependence on intelligence quotients in guidance. 


Miscellaneous 


Brammell (401) studied certain aspects of articulation between high 
school and college. There is confusion to the extent that there are no 
generally recognized standards in the pattern of admission requirements. 
The value of current requirements has not been clearly demonstrated. The 
four outstanding hindrances to improved articulation listed by colleges 
are quoted: F 

l. Lack of specific subject guidance in the secondary schools for pupils planning 
to enter college 


2. Lack of secondary-school guidance of pupils into appropriate activities after 
graduation 


3. Lack of well-organized guidance work in colleges and universities 
_ 4. Lack of effectiveness in co!leges and universities in properly orientating and 
instructing the freshmen. 
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The problem of articulation is not to be solved at the point of transi. 
tion from the secondary school to college. The abilities, habits, character. 
istics, interests, and health of pupils ought to be studied during their 
secondary-school careers. 

The studies reported by Koos and Kefauver (407) and the article by 
Kitson and Stover (408) offer much material on the status of guidance 
and attempts at evaluation. 

Kefauver and Davis (406) found that only 140 out of 461 articles deal. 
ing with guidance in five leading educational journals involved some sys- 
tematic investigation. Ten directors of guidance felt that the greatest need 
was for measuring the results of existing forms of guidance, while 51 pro- 
fessors of guidance attached largest importance to the proposition: “Set 
up well-planned programs of guidance, make complete records at each 
step or grade level, and make a careful measure of the results obtained 
by this well-planned guidance service.” 


Cc. HIGHER EDUCATION 
The Need of Guidance 


The need of guidance is reflected in studies of the problems of students. 
In the Pasadena Junior College by far the largest percent of problems 
pertained to educational adjustments. Other problems in the order of their 
frequency of occurrence were classified as vocational, attendance, social, 
economic, health, avocational, and moral (475). Problems reported in a 
study at the University of Minnesota in the order of their frequency were 
educational, social, personal, emotional, vocational, health and physical 
disabilities, and financial (482). One writer (483) found that transfer 
students had several problems that were different from those of students 
who enter the same university as freshmen. Other studies have likewise 
reported educational and vocational problems to be of major significance 
(425, 435, 477). The studies by Hartmann (435) and Emme (425) in- 
cluded detailed analyses of problems too extensive in scope to be enumer- 
ated in this issue of the Review. A few studies were devoted to special 
disabilities and difficulties, e.g., arithmetical and algebraic (446), social 
(453), educational (457). 


Educational Counseling 


The most important studies bearing upon educational counseling dealt 
with the prediction of success in college. While there was general agree- 
ment among the investigators that college grades could be predicted with 
sufficient reliability to make the predictions of practical value, there was 
marked disagreement as to the single measures that give the best prediction. 
Kriner (442) found that the judgments of administrative officers corre- 
lated more highly with achievement than did high-school rank or the re: 
sults of objective tests and, further, that a psychological test and rank 
in high-school graduating class had practically the same correlation with 
first semester grades in college. Wagner (478) found that the average of 
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all regents examinations correlated better with college marks than did 
any one of a number of other measures that were employed. Reitz (458) 
reported that the score on scholastic aptitude, as measured by the Ameri- 
can Council Psychological Examination, gave the highest correlation with 
comprehensive examinations at the University of Chicago. Among the in- 
yestigators who combined two or more measures, there was general agree- 
ment that the predictions were better than when only one measure was 
employed (440, 458). Flemming (428) reported a correlation of .67 be- 
tween a number of measures and achievement in college, but he did not 
discuss the relative predictive value of the different measures. A study of 
the value of various measures for prediction in the University of Chicago 
was reported in a survey of the institution (454). Some of the investiga- 
tions were given to the prediction of achievement in specific subjects or 
fields of study in college. Particularly striking was the agreement of two 
investigators to the effect that achievement in college could be predicted 
approximately as well from data secured in the freshman year in high 
school, or even earlier, as from data secured at the time of graduation 
(419, 427). Wagner (478) found it easiest to predict language achieve- 
ment and most difficult to predict achievement in mathematics; English, 
social science, and physical science fell between these extremes. An excep- 
tionally high correlation, .61, between two English placement tests com- 
bined with a college aptitude test and final grades in first quarter of col- 
lege English, was reported by Starbuck (469). Other studies dealt with the 
prediction of success in mathematics (451), and in nurses’ training (460). 
Remmers (459) found that an institution that emphasizes technical train- 
ing tended to select students who were less successful in the formal aspects 
of English but who rated relatively high on tests of mathematical, chemi- 
eal, and technical knowledge. The size of the high school from which a 
student graduated was found to have no significant bearing in the predic- 
tion of first quarter average college grades (450). Personality scores were 
reported to bear little direct relation to academic achievement, but because 
of the indirect effect of personality factors upon achievement were, never- 
theless, considered important in counseling students (468, 476). 

With the exception of two studies of limited importance, dealing with 
methods of preparing for objective tests (422, 424), no significant reports 
bearing upon other aspects of educational counseling were found. 


Vocational Guidance 


A study of the vocational satisfactions of 2,424 graduates of Stanford 
University showed that 19 percent of the group would not reselect their 
present vocation. Fifty-two percent of those dissatisfied were in professions 
or vocations demanding college training (484). A comprehensive study of 
the vocations entered by graduates of the College of the City of New York, 
covering the period from 1849 to 1934 illustrated trends toward and 
away from certain vocations (441). A third investigation of the vocational 
adjustments of college graduates presented data showing that graduates 
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with high scholarship records more often followed vocations in line with 
their undergraduate fields of specialization than did those having low 
records (466). In apparent disagreement with this conclusion was the 
report by Hillman (436) that the higher the intelligence of an individual 
the less likely is he to follow a vocation for which he has been trained, 
Houston (437) concluded from an extensive study at the University of 
Colorado that students who made a definite vocational choice upon enter. 
ing the university had higher intelligence scores than did those who were 
undecided and that a larger percent majored in fields related to their 
vocational choice. He concluded further that “favorite studies” were more 
closely related to vocational choices than were “highest mark” studies. 
Achilles (415) found likewise that a larger percent of those having made 
a definite vocational choice were above the average in ability. The greatest 
need and desire for further vocational guidance existed among undecided 
students. This group had a much smaller percent of students with grades 
above average than did the decided group. 

Lehman and Witty (444) stressed the need for vocational guidance by 
showing that the vocational choices of boys are inconsistent with the 
opportunities in many occupations. One of the most comprehensive and 
valuable studies analyzed the factors affecting the educational and voca- 
tional plans of a large group of seniors in colleges of Pennsylvania (471). 
The scope of the study was such that a detailed statement of all the results 
cannot be included here. Of special importance in this connection is the 
conclusion that many colleges failed to provide vocational guidance ade. 
quate to the needs and desires of the students (471). The inadequacy of 
provisions for vocational guidance in colleges and universities was further 
confirmed by Huston (438) in a survey of the practices followed in forty- 
three institutions. 

Most of the investigations pertaining to the prediction of occupational 
success and the definition of measures for guidance purposes were oul- 
side of the college field. Mention should be made of them, nevertheless, 
because of their bearing upon the subject of guidance. Dodge (423) and 
Trabue (474) have each reported on occupational ability patterns. There 
is evidence in the latter study that occupations may be differentiated to 
some degree by distinctive patterns of ability that characterize those who 
are successfully and happily employed in them. The former study con- 
firmed Trabue’s conclusions, although exception was taken to certain 
phases of the procedure. Thorndike and others’ study (470), quite widely 
known, dealt primarily with the possibility of vocational guidance at the 
precollege level, but it is noted here because it was carried over into the 
college period with a small group. He reported that educational career: 
could be predicted with greater accuracy at the ages.of fourteen, fifteen. 
or sixteen than could the vocational future. The study as a whole is signi!i- 
cant. Sparling (467) reported upon the basis of information secured from 
888 students of Long Island University that the majority of students ex- 
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pected to enter vocations in which they would have a handicap in intelli- 
gence. 

Points of special significance that appeared in a study at Ohio State 
University by Zorbaugh (485) were the nature of the part-time employ- 
ment problem as a phase of vocational counseling, the inadequacy of vo- 
cational counseling, and the relation of preparation for a career to mar- 
riage on the part of college women. 


Housing Students 


The housing and boarding of students present definite problems that 
bear upon student welfare. Some of these problems belong to administra- 
tive officers other than student counselors; others bear directly upon coun- 
seling. A bulletin of the United States Office of Education (429) sum- 
marized the provisions for housing students found in various types of in- 
stitutions. This report showed that, generally, better provisions were made 
for housing women than for men; that college-owned residence halls were 
preferable to other types of housing; and that it was advantageous to 
students who lived in private rooms to rent only rooms approved by the 
institution. One investigator (461) reported a study of the management 
problems of fraternities and sororities with a view to finding how, and to 
what extent, colleges and universities were assisting the fraternities and 
sororities in their management problems. The investigation showed clearly 
the wide divergence of practice with reference to such problems as super- 
vision, ownership of property, regulation of building costs, locations, busi- 
ness management, and auditing. 

‘Two well-organized studies dealt with the relation of student housing to 
success in a university. There was close agreement in the two studies to 
the effect that residents in dormitories excelled students who lived in 
private rooms, at home, or in fraternity and sorority houses (456, 479). 


Health and Hygiene 


Many articles and books have been written that stress the importance 
of physical and mental health to college students, but comparatively few 
are of a research nature. Reeves and others (455) summarized the pro- 
visions made for student health service in a group of liberal arts colleges. 
Griswold and Spicer (433) investigated the organization, services ren- 
dered, and costs of the health service in six large colleges and universities. 
While some variations appeared in the type of services rendered and the 
general plan of rendering the services, these institutions provided services 
far superior to those of typical liberal arts colleges as reported by Reeves 
and others (455). Patrick and Rowles (449) reported a number of intercor- 
relations between certain indexes of health and of scholastic promise of 
suceess, e.g., metabolic rate, vital capacity, blood pressure, intelligence, 
scholarship, and personality. In only a few items—age and health index, 
systolic and diastolic blood pressure, and percentile rank and point-hour- 
ratio—were there low reliable positive correlations found. 
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Guidance Programs and Procedures 


Several surveys showed the extent to which guidance programs were in 
operation in colleges and universities and the types of guidance provided. 
Townsend (473) made a comprehensive study of practices in guidance 
among teachers colleges together with an evaluation of specific items that 
should be included in a guidance program. This study is valuable for use 
in organizing and administering guidance. 

Other investigations pertained to specific methods of guidance, particu. 
larly orientation (416, 429, 452, 472). Bennett (416) reported that most 
public junior colleges gave group guidance through an orientation course. 
Only in twelve out of ‘thirty-three of these institutions was individual 
guidance tied up with the orientation courses. The data indicated favorable 
results from orientation courses and an increase in the number of such 
courses. In content the courses were pointed more toward aiding students 
in solving individual problems of life adjustment and less toward the 
larger problems of group adjustment. Frazier and others (429) found 
that 80.1 percent of 417 colleges and universities studied had some form 
of orientation and about the same percent had a definite program of 
guidance in operation. Data were also secured regarding financial aid to 
students—aid in providing employment for self-help students and the 
placement of graduates. Two studies indicated that, on the whole, student 
opinions favored the orientation courses in which they participated (452, 
472). 

While skepticism was expressed by one writer regarding the value of 
personnel data, the results of objective tests in particular (434), the 
weight of opinion supported by research data was favorable to the effec. 
tiveness of counseling and to the use of objective data in counseling (421, 
431, 447, 465, 477, 480). One investigation (475) indicated that gener- 
ally men should counsel men students and women should counsel women 
students, except in social problems. The number of cases upon which the 
conclusions were based was too limited to justify any far-reaching gen- 
eralization. 

The value and effectiveness of an administrative plan coordinating the 
counseling procedures in the University of Minnesota were presented in 
two reports (481, 482). The number of counseling contacts made with 
students, the nature of the problems, and the relationship between certain 
objective data and the recurrence of certain types of problems were sum- 
marized. 

The publications of a non-research type that were examined in selecting 
materials for this review dealt with other aspects of guidance not included 
among the topics of this section. The absence of research data on some o! 
these aspects, as well as the limited data available on some of the topic: 
included here point the way for much more extensive research in the 
field of guidance. 











CHAPTER VII 


Extra-Curriculum Activities 
A. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Tue TERM, extra-curriculum activities, is unfamiliar in the elementary 
school. Few references of any kind dealing with this subject were located. 
This does not mean, however, that activities of an extra-curriculum nature 
are absent from the elementary school. On the contrary, the curriculum 
of many progressive schools is extra-curriculum in spirit and is charac- 
terized by spontaneity, interest, initiative, freedom, and participation in 
planning of the extra-curriculum activities. 

Since research on extra-curriculum activities in the elementary school 
is practically nil, this section is brief and will include only (a) several 
descriptive accounts of activities carried out voluntarily by pupils in addi- 
tion to the regular classroom requirement either after school hours or in a 
period designated for such purpose, or as an integrated part of the school 
day; and (b) contribution of outside organizations to the extra-curriculum 
program. 


Types of Activities and Extent of Participation 


Porter (487) defined extra-curriculum activities as events in which all 
pupils participate voluntarily. The chief activities carried on in one school 
system over a period of ten years were (a) drives such as a magazine 
drive in which children raised money for a piano by selling old maga- 
zines; (b) performances and exhibits such as operettas, pageants, and art 
exhibits; (c) handwork projects such as weaving; (d) excursions; (e) 
service activities such as the management of the cafeteria and the provi- 
sion of free milk, food, and clothing for needy children; (f) organized 
groups such as the Scouts, Junior Red Cross, and Young Citizens’ League; 
and (g) competitive sports and games. The description of this extra- 
curriculum program led the reader to wonder whether its aim was prima- 
rily financial or educational. 

Washburne’s program (488) of group and creative activities is extra- 
curriculum in nature, though it is part of the official school day, and 
constitutes an essential part of the education of the “whole child.” The 
participation varies with the group and may include organized play, 
clubs, committees, self-governing assemblies, a school newspaper, and a 
school bazaar. These activities always include creative expression through 
handwork, informal composition, art, and dramatization. They include a 
wide variety of projects which, although they often grow out of the indi- 
vidualized academic work, are essentially an end in themselves. In many 
other progressive elementary schools, these same kinds of activities are 
integrated with the regular work of the school; in fact, they form the 
core from which academic endeavor emanates. 
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Outside Organizations Associated with the School 


The Scouts are the strongest outside organization affiliated with the 
elementary school. Wyland (489) obtained information on scouting in 
the schools from 536 elementary-school principals as well as from super. 
intendents and high-school principals. He found this organization preva- 
lent and approved. Scouts constituted slightly over 50 percent of all the 
boys in the school studied. Schoolmen expressed general goodwill toward 
scouting and recognized it as an educational agency. The most significant 
differences in the records of Scouts and non-Scouts were in respect to the 
number of Scouts holding positions of leadership and participating in 
student activities. ‘ 

About half of the Girl Reserves in the cities studied by Davis (486) 
were below the ninth grade. and about one-third were fourteen years of 
age or younger. This investigation showed a large but transient participa- 
tion of girls of elementary-school age in the Y. W. C. A. activities. 


Comments 


The lack of emphasis on the constructive side of guidance is indicated 
by the few references in this section. Personnel work broadly defined is 
not primarily remedial. It is not chiefly concerned with problem behavior, 
delinquency, and other forms of deviation from the desirable. It is con- 
cerned with a constructive program for the development of every child. 
What kind of research can contribute to the realization of such a pro- 
gram? It seems to the writer that one type of research is essential—a 
study of the changes produced in individuals by certain kinds of activities 
or programs. Successful research of this kind presupposes reliable and 
valid technics for studying individuals. Such technics are not available. 
The need, therefore, is first of all the development of measuring instru- 
ments. This is research basic to research. 


B. SECONDARY EDUCATION 


The literature on extra-curriculum activities has developed with amaz- 
ing rapidity during the period since about 1920. During the three-year 
period under review several books and monographs and hundreds oi 
magazine articles appeared as well as many unpublished theses. Nineteen 
selected research studies falling within the period may be classified as 
follows: general surveys, Brammell (490), Reavis and Van Dyke (504). 
Ferriss, Gaumnitz, and Brammell (495); administration, Draper and 
Corbally (493), Holroyd (498), and Noble (501); athletics, Bramme!! 
(490), Cormany (492), Eaton and Shannon (494), and Perry (502): 
homeroom, McKown (500) ; pupil participation, Spence (505) and Wyman 
(508) ; clubs, Proffitt (503) ; relation to curriculum, Jones (499) ; teacher 
preparation, Briggs (491); evaluation, Henninger (496) and Holland 
(497); and bibliographies, Terry (506, 507). Due to space limitations 
the present review will be limited to surveys of extra-curriculum activi- 
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ties, administration, homerooms, relation to the curriculum, teacher prep- 
aration, and evaluation. 


Surveys of Extra-Curriculum Activities 


Two of the monographs of the National Survey of Secondary Education 
are devoted entirely and one in part to the status of extra-curriculum 
activities in the secondary schools of the United States. Reavis and Van 
Dyke (504) traced the development of extra-curriculum activities in four 
secondary schools for the three decades 1900-30, and presented the status 
of activities in 224 representative high schools. Data were presented on 
such problems as limitation of participation, the organization of new 
activities, credit toward graduation, extra-curriculum guidance, finances, 
administration, training of pupil officers, and interscholastic non-athletic 
contests. Twenty-four of the 224 schools were studied intensively by 
visitation with particular reference to purposes, membership, meetings 
and programs, finances, and sponsorship. An attempt at appraisal of non- 
athletic activities was made by securing data from 529 graduates of pri- 
vate and 293 graduates of public high schools. In the words of the 
authors: “The responses revealed a strong consensus of opinion in sup- 
port of extra-curriculum activities as a necessary part of secondary 
education.” 

Brammell (490) presented data for 327 secondary schools cited as 
doing outstanding work in athletics, both intramural and interscholastic. 
The status of intramural athletics in the 327 schools was presented with 
respect to scope, administration, finances, relation to other activities, exper- 
iments, and trends. Likewise data were presented showing the status of 
interscholastic athletics with respect to scope, administration including 
tournaments and meets, athletic associations, girls athletics, finances, and 
interschool relationships. The author concluded that “interscholastic com- 
petitions are confined mainly to a few sports, most of which have no 
carry-over value” and “the schools in general are recognizing the close 
relationship between intramural sports, physical education, health work, 
and interscholastic athletics.” 

Ferriss, Gaumnitz, and Brammell (495) described both athletic and 
non-athletic activities in the smaller schools of the country. In summary 
the authors said: “The data on extracurriculum and related activities 
show clearly that the smaller schools are giving considerable attention to 
this phase of secondary education. They show also that, in general, the 
smaller the schools the more limited the range of activities offered and 
the smaller the proportion of schools fostering each activity.” 


Administration 
The administration of extra-curriculum activities was described in 
considerable detail by the National Survey of Secondary Education (490, 


504). Draper and Corbally (493) studied the practices of eighteen care- 
fully selected junior, senior, and junior-senior high schools “which were 
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experimenting in administratively organizing their schools so that the 
educational values of the extra-class activities could be evaluated ade. 
| quately and credit for participation in these activities could be allowed 
the students toward graduation from their respective organizations.” 
Data were presented on the stimulation and limitation of activities, the 
uo director of activities, academic and non-academic credit for activities. 

; records and forms used, and articulation of the extra-curriculum activities. 
a Some of their conclusions were: all point systems include scholarship as 
i a prerequisite for participation or for the earning of awards, all point 
ia systems differentiate between activities by assigning a different number 
i of points for different kinds of participation, a new officer—the director 
| of activities—and a new program are being developed in progressive 
schools, the practice of granting awards other than credit is quite general. 
and junior and senior high schools are recognizing the need of some 
method of checking and evaluating pupil participation in activities. 
Noble (501) analyzed the problems involved in the accounting of extra- 
curriculum funds, and organized his materials into the form of a manual 
or textbook for use of student finance officers and faculty supervisors. 
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The outstanding contribution to the literature of the homeroom was 


by McKown (500). In his preface the author stated: 


Because of the magnitude of the home room opportunity, the presentations of the 
book are not designed to be complete but rather to suggest extents and possibilities 
in each of the various fields. Nor are the programs offered as examples of perfect home 
room material. But they do represent what is now being done in the home rooms 
of many schools and what, after an exhaustive study of thousands of such programs, 
appears to the author to be good present practice. 





With materials gathered from many sources McKown discussed the home- 
room from many points of view including purposes, administration, mem- 
bership, internal organization, selection and placement of homeroom 
program materials, principles of homeroom program making, homeroom 
sponsorship, orientation of pupils, and guidance including educational, 
vocational, moral, citizenship, health, manners, thrift, and recreational. 
The book abounds in illustrations of practices in junior and senior high 
schools. 





a 


Relation of Extra-Curriculum Activities to the Curriculum 


For a decade or more the literature of extra-curriculum activities has 
. been concerned with the “curricularization of extra-curriculum activities.” 
| s | Jones’ study (499) was the first serious attempt to show present theory 
We 4 and practice with respect to the relationship between what we have tradi- 
tionally called “curriculum” and “extra-curriculum” activities. Data were 
secured from 269 schools representing all sections of the country and 
ranging in enrolment from approximately 400 to more than 2,250 con- 
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cerning the status of twenty-eight activities. The study dealt with the 
time of inception of the activities, status at introduction, change in status 
and present status, trend of activities in their relation to the curriculum, 
extent of participation in activities, opinion and theory as to the proper 
status of activities, and evaluation of activities with reference to their 
relation to the curriculum. The author’s summarizing conclusions were: 
(a) the newspaper, music organizations, dramatics, and debating are 
definitely tending toward a curriculum status; (b) the student council, 
assembly, clubs, and homeroom are either wholly or almost wholly extra- 
curriculum; and (c) athletic activities are largely extra-curriculum, 
although there is a slight tendency to make them an integral part of the 
health and physical education program. 


Teacher Preparation for Extra-Curriculum Activities 


The professional preparation of secondary-school teachers for guiding 
and directing extra-curriculum activities has been recognized more in 
theory by teacher-training institutions than in practice. Typically, teach- 
ers in training receive little more than a mere introduction to the re- 
sponsibilities which wilt be theirs when they secure their first teaching 
position. Briggs (491) undertook “to discover the extent of the demand 
for teachers trained to guide and direct extra-class activities, to find out 
the provisions now being made in state teachers colleges to give such 
training, to analyze these provisions, and to suggest a program for state 
teachers colleges which will make adequate provision for training teachers 
in guiding and directing extra-class activities.” Data were secured from 


161 high-school principals and 115 state teachers colleges. Some im- 
portant findings were: 


1. Seventy-six percent of all high-school teachers participate in guiding and direct- 
ing extra-curriculum activities. 

2. A large majority of high-school principals desire teachers who have been trained 
to guide and direct these activities. 

3. Ninety-seven percent of the high-school principals advocate participation of 
secondary-school teachers in extra-curriculum activities while in college. 


4. Eighty-eight percent of teachers college students are actually participating in one 
or more activities, 


The program of training proposed by Briggs included a regular activity 
period each day to be used for counseling, clubs, assembly, class meetings, 
student council, forensics, student publications, music organizations, 
dramaties, social organizations, religious organizations, intramural sports, 
intercollegiate athletics, all-school affairs, and the study of extra-curricu- 
lum activities in a carefully planned course. 


Evaluation 


An important attempt to evaluate a program of activities was that 
made by Henninger (496) in the Pittsburgh high schools. Data were 
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secured from students, teachers, and alumni. Conclusions drawn were as 
follows: 


1. From the students’ point of view extra-curriculum activities furnish so much o{ 
value that they form an essential part of the educational program. 

2. From the teachers’ standpoint extra-curriculum activities are not a fad; teachers 
should have or develop expert skill in one or more phases of activities. 

3. From the standpoint of the alumni extra-curriculum activities are heartily ap- 
proved, yet the majority consider them of less importance than regular classroom 
instruction. 


The trend of much presentday thinking with respect to secondary edu- 
cation is distinctly in the direction of breaking down the traditional dual- 
ism between “curriculum”*and “extra-curriculum” activities. Subscribing 
to a definition of the term “curriculum” which includes all activities of 
educative value, the reviewer believes that major emphasis in future re- 
search should be given the problems involved in fusing into one integrated 
whole our present “curriculum” and “extra-curriculum” activities. Jones’ 
study (499) marks the beginning of what the reviewer hopes will be a 
series of studies addressed to this important problem. 


C. HIGHER EDUCATION 


Extent and Classification of Extra-Curriculum Activities 


No complete and satisfactory classification of all extra-curriculum activi- 
ties was attained in the reports of research published from 1932 to 1935. 
Maney (531) classified the extra-curriculum activities of Transylvania 
College into cultural, ethical, athletic, political, and social groups. Frazier 
and others (523) classified the student activities of 209 universities, col- 
leges, and junior colleges into twenty-three groups. Christensen (517) re- 
ported that forty-two non-athletic student activities were found in the 
eighty public junior colleges studied by him. Intercollegiate basketbal| 
appeared in 98 percent of these institutions. Football and track tied for 
second place with 76 percent of the colleges participating in each. 


Participation and Leadership in Extra-Curriculum Activities 


Of eighty public junior colleges investigated by Christensen (517), 36 
percent reported that some organized effort was made to stimulate the 
indifferent student to greater participation and a total of fourteen differ- 
ent devices for acquainting new students with the opportunity in student 
activities was used. Assembly programs headed the list with 94 percent of 
the junior colleges using them. The organized freshman week and the 
junior college yearbook each was utilized for the enlistment of students 
in extra-curriculum activities in only one college. In the same study Chris- 
tensen found that 64 percent of the junior colleges attempted to limit the 
number of activities in which any student was allowed to participate. At 
Hunter College (512), participation was limited to members of the Stu- 
dent Self-Government Association. At one liberal arts college the fraternity 
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members had a monopoly on every type of activity. This predominance 
was most marked in social and political activities and least apparent in 
cultural and ethical activities (531). For 507 students at Hunter College 
(512), the activities engaged in by scholarship students ranged from 1 
to 7 with a mean of 1.43; for the non-scholarship students, the range was 
from 1 to 6 with a mean of 0.98. In the same institution the scholarship 
holders surpassed the non-scholarship group in the leadership of student 
activities. Archer (511) found that the scholarship holders of the Uni- 
versity of the State of New York proved themselves not to be unsocial 
ascetics; 60 percent participated in at least one student activity. 


Relation of Intelligence and Scholarship to Extra-Curriculum 
Activities 

It has been recognized that accurate comparisons of the relative scholas- 
tic attainments of various groups of students demand a knowledge of the 
abilities of the groups compared. 

Intelligence—In a study of the intelligence of sixty-five students at North- 
ern State Teachers College at Aberdeen, South Dakota, McMurtrey (529) 
found that members of athletic teams were intellectually and scholastically 
inferior to non-members, and that students who attended movies most 
frequently were lower in intelligence yet higher in scholarship than those 
who attended less frequently. 

Similarly, students having no “dates” while in college were decidedly 
brighter than students having “dates.” On the other hand, students earn- 
ing all or part of their expenses had a higher average intelligence than 
those students who earned nothing, and brightness increased with increase 
in percent earned. 

For 114 fraternity and 65 non-fraternity men at Albion College, Carter 
(513) found no significant difference in the “average indexes of promise” 
for the two groups. Chase (514), however, reported that the average 
“index of scholastic expectancy” at the University of Illinois was some- 
what higher for men pledged to fraternities than for men who did not 
join fraternities, but at the end of the first semester the fraternity men who 
lived in fraternity houses showed a lower performance than the non- 
fraternity men. 

Scholarship—tin a study by Mehus (535) of two institutions, the data 
indicated that students who were most active in campus activities tended 
to receive the highest grades in academic subjects. The author suggested 
that possibly extra-curriculum activities were a means whereby those of 
higher mentality expended some of their surplus mental energy. 

The fact that the athletes were about equally inferior both in scholar- 


ship and in intelligence led McMurtrey (529) to the conclusion that in- 


telligence rather than participation in athletics was the determining factor 
in securing high academic rating and that with more time to spend on 
academic work non-athletes should achieve much more satisfactory results 
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than athletes of equal ability. The same writer reported that the more 
active participants in movies and dances, even though slightly inferior jn 
ability, made higher scholastic records than those who participated less. 
The small number of students investigated and the selected nature of stu. 
dents attending a teachers college made it unsafe to generalize concerning 
either the intelligence or the scholastic standing of students who danced. 
and of students who attended movies. In a study of the grades earned by 
football men, by non-football men, and by women of Transylvania College 
for a period of ten years, Maney (532) concluded that the superiority o{ 
the women and non-football men over the football men was to be attrib. 
uted to motivation rather than to any advantage due to native ability. The 
value of Maney’s explanation is lessened by the absence of objective 
measurements of the intelligence of the various groups studied. In a care. 
fully controlled experiment in which 159 athletes from seven institutions 
were paired with non-athletes, with extra-curriculum men, and with non- 
extra-curriculum men on the basis of scores on fréshman intelligence tests 
and were then compared as to achievement by means of objective achieve. 
ment tests, Cooper (518) found that the non-athletic groups showed a 
slight superiority in achievement and that the non-athlete worked in slightly 
closer parallelism with his ability than did the athlete. In a summary 
study of both college and high-school athletics, Davis and Cooper (520) 
stated the conclusion that “in most cases the non-athlete performs slightly 
better school work than the athlete although the differences are of no 
statistical significance.” 

When the median scholarship of all fraternity men was compared with 
that of all non-fraternity men at Wittenberg College (534), no significant 
difference was found between the two groups. For the freshman sorority 
women, the rank in scholarship was higher than that of non-sorority 
women. In a carefully controlled comparison of 100 equated pairs of 
fraternity and non-fraternity students made at Brown University by Mac- 
Phail (530), a superiority in favor of the non-fraternity group was found 
but the difference was not significant statistically. It was evident, however. 
that for the freshman year the lowest fourth of the two groups did about 
equally well but that a decrease for the fraternity group and a marked 
increase for the non-fraternity group took place during the remaining 
years. For both groups, the upper fourth did well in the freshman year, 
but the non-fraternity group started at a higher level and maintained it 
throughout the entire four years although the fraternity group improved. 
Carter (513) discovered that the average achievement of 114 fraternity 
men at Albion College was almost exactly the same as that for 65 non- 
fraternity men. For students having indexes of promise above the average. 
however, Carter showed that the indexes of achievement were likely to be 
higher than the indexes of promise if they did not join fraternities. Students 
having indexes of promise lower than the average were more likely to 
attain indexes of achievement higher than their indexes of promise by 
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joining fraternities. In spite of the fact that there was a general tendency 
at the University of Ohio for the spring-semester marks to improve over 
those of the preceding semester (525), there was a uniform decrease in 
marks for both the fraternity men and the sorority women. Maney (531) 
found that for ten consecutive semesters at Transylvania College the ma- 


jority of the students of superior scholarship were not members of social 
fraternities or sororities. 


Evaluation of Extra-Curriculum Activities 


Little research has been done to determine the direct values obtained 
from participation in extra-curriculum activities. MacKenzie (527) made 
a study to determine the relative values to be derived from the different 
physical activities. At three different times he measured the physical con- 
dition of a number of freshman students, participating in the selected 
physical activities, by means of the Physical Fitness Index. The more im- 
portant conclusions were (a) that “general corrective programs, exercise 
to improve abdominal conditions, cross country, and hockey yielded the 
greatest dividends in physical development,” and (b) that “football was 
least productive” and that wrestling was not much better. According to 
Frazier and others (523), “the values of athletics in the preparation of 
teachers are confined largely to the vocational training given public-school 
athletic coaches and to the improvement of the health of the limited 
number of students who participate.” 


Attitudes toward Intercollegiate Athletics 


By means of an attitude scale developed according to the Thurstone 
technic (547), it was found that all of the eleven representative groups 
who were questioned were favorable to intercollegiate athletics. When 
ranked from those most favorable to those least favorable, the athletes and 
their parents took first and second places while the faculty and college 
presidents took the tenth and eleventh places. 


Organization and Administration of Extra-Curriculum Activities 


Rutledge and Briscoe (542) sent forty-eight selected principles for the 
administration of extra-curriculum activities in teachers colleges to sixty 
college presidents throughout the country. To these they received forty 
replies from college presidents and five from authorities in the field of 
the administration of teachers colleges. When the percent of those assent- 
ing to each of the principles was obtained, it was found “that thirty of 
the principles were approved by 90 percent or more of the jurors; that 
thirty-three of the principles were approved by more than 85 percent of 
the jurors; that only nine of the principles were approved by less than 
80 percent of the jurors and that only one principle was approved by less 
than 75 percent of the jurors.” Some essential points of these principles 
were that the stimulation and guidance of extra-curriculum activities 
should be placed in the hands of a general faculty committee appointed 
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by the president and coordinated under the sponsorship of a general 
student organization, that advisers for each of the activities should be 
appointed by the president for each of the separate activities, and that 
the veto power concerning all extra-curriculum activities should be vested 
in the president. 

In his study of junior colleges, Christensen (516) found that 40 percent 
of these colleges had no committee on student activities. In 79 percent of 
the colleges which have such committees the final responsibility was vested 
in the dean. At the University of Chicago (539), the control of all extra. 
curriculum activities was placed under the dean of students in order that 
the weaknesses inherent in a highly decentralized system of control might 
be corrected. In that institution, the participation of alumni in the manage. 
ment of athletics was eliminated by placing the management under the 
control of the University Board of Athletics and Physical Culture of which 
the Dean of Students was chairman. 

As a fundamental postulate of financial administration, Savage (543) 
asserted that “any budget not related to function has little administrative 
value” and suggested several pertinent questions which should be con- 
sidered by administrators who desire to secure greater values from funds 
spent on athletics. 


Self-Support of Students 


A survey of conditions at the University of Minnesota (550) revealed 


the fact that 55.5 percent of the students at that institution earned at leas: 
a part of their expenses. A similar survey of conditions at the Universit 
of Colorado (509) brought out the fact that, in 1933, 42.3 percent of al! 
men and only 18.5 percent of all women earned all or a part of their 
expenses, As early as 1930-31, Reeves and Russell (538) reported that 72 
percent of the men and 51 percent of the women holding scholarships at 
the University of Chicago were engaged in part-time employment. 

The importance of well-organized employment service is shown by 
the fact that “Yale students who found it necessary to support themselves 
suffered relatively less than have those of many institutions where campus 
employment has been less stabilized” (521). Gentzler (510) and Zorbaugh 
(552) presented valuable suggestions concerning part-time placement. 
Sharpe (544) gave the following pertinent advice: “In cases where aca- 
demic failure seems certain because of need of employment, it may be 
wiser and more charitable to refuse admission.” 

In an attempt to determine the effects of self-help and other factors on 
freshmen during their first term at North Carolina State College (536) , the 
tentative conclusions were reached that (a) the grades of freshman stu- 
dents were not affected to any appreciable extent by their efforts to earn 
a part of their expenses, and (b) there were no data to support the general 
conclusion that self-help students are superior in scholarship to non- 
working students. 
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Student Self-Government and the Honor System 


From the responses of eighty-one institutions to a questionnaire, Wahl- 
quist (551) found that honor societies were more common in private 
colleges than in public universities, that more institutions have adopted 
and abandoned the honor system than are now using it, and that the lack 
of student cooperation is the most common cause of failure. At Ohio 
Wesleyan University, Mathews (533) secured the cooperation of faculty 
and students in checking a list of thirty-six questionable actions. The data 
secured indicated that in the opinion of students and faculty members, 
some of the thirty-six actions were much more worthy of condemnation 
than others and that the students were much more willing to condone ques- 
tionable practices than were the members of the faculty. 





CHAPTER VIII 


Educational Adjustment 


A. ELEMENTARY EDUCATION 


Epucationat ADJUSTMENT is inextricably associated with adjustment as 
a whole. To attempt to separate educational guidance from guidance in 
general is to destroy the psychological unity of the process. In fact, the 
development and guidance of individual children in the elementary schoo! 
involves far more than-knowing the characteristics of pupils, counseling 
them, providing extra-curriculum activities for them, or giving them a 
narrow type of educational guidance. This phase of education permeates 
home, school, and community; it has the unity of personality itself. [n 
reality, it cannot be separated from the curriculum (560), instruction 
(557), school buildings (559), home and community contacts. All these 
factors in the matrix of the life of a child provide the necessary conditions 
for his development and guidance. As education provides a more and more 
adequate basis on which pupils may make life choices, the areas in which 
actual guidance at the time of choice needs to be given will be reduced. 

The chief purpose of this short section is to call attention to the psy- 
chological unity of guidance and to refer the reader to sources of sum- 
maries of specific aspects of educational adjustment. 


Gifted Children 

After reviewing four provisions for the needs of gifted children, namely. 
enrichment of the curriculum, acceleration, ability grouping, and special 
classes in selected subjects, Grover (558) advocated a flexible program 
based on-a counseling system and adequate cumulative records which 
would early locate gifted children. He suggested the need for their con- 
tinuous adjustment as they progress through school, acceleration for pupils 


who expect to continue their education beyond high school, and special 
classes in certain subjects. 


Individual Instruction and Special Remedial Instruction 


These topics are reviewed very completely for each subject of the ele- 


mentary school in a previous issue of the Review of Educational Research 
(559). 
Ability Grouping 

This. subject, too, has been presented in previous issues of the Review 
of Educational Research (562, 563) and in another section of this issue. 
Wyndham’s more detailed summary (568) is of special interest to per- 
sonnel workers because of its emphasis on provision for the capacities. 
needs, and abilities of every individual within any existing administrative 
organization. He pointed out the danger of thinking that the educational 
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adjustment of pupils has been secured merely by the grouping of pupils 
alike im one or even in several respects. Barthelmess and Boyer (553), in 
their comparison of five schools having homogeneous grouping with con- 
trol groups in the same city, found that “in improvement of arithmetic, 
reading, and technical English skills, there is a statistically significant 
difference in favor of homogeneously grouped pupils as compared with 
heterogeneously grouped pupils.” Douglass (555) critically reviewed some 
of the research on so-called homogeneous grouping and made a plea for 
an open-minded attitude toward the problem. Investigations of this prob- 
lem to date neither unreservedly sanction nor do they condemn ability 
grouping as one step toward the individualization of education. West 
(567) presented evidence of the possibility of reducing through grouping 
the variability in achievement in certain schools. Whether a reduction in 
variability is to be desired is another question. 


Certain Factors Contributing to Educational Adjustment 


Retan (564) found that the socio-economic status, emotional stability, 
and health habits were the factors that exerted the greatest influence on 
the progress of children through the grades of the elementary schools. 

Cummings (554) presented evidence from 100 cases of maladjusted 
school children to show that most school failure can be prevented. Smith 
(565) surveyed presentday practices and opinions regarding various 
phases of home study held by teachers, principals, pupils, and parents. 

Otto and Melby (561) obtained evidence from a semicontrolled experi- 
ment that the practice of failing some pupils as an insurance against low 
standards of achievement is not necessary. In other words, threat of failure 
was not essential as a motivating device in the eighteen second- and fifth- 
grade classes studied. There was practically no difference in scores on the 
new Stanford Achievement Test between the group which was told that all 
would be promoted the following term and the group which was told that 
anyone who did not work hard would have to repeat the grade. 


Comment 


The effectiveness of what at present appears to be the best methods of 
educational adjustment needs to be studied. Such an investigation would 
involve the measurement of the complex outcomes of a complex situation, 
for the best adjustment is not a function of a single procedure. It always 
involves appraisal of the individual pupil, counseling, and the making 
of environmental changes. It frequently involves home and community 
contacts. Research in this field should take the form of the study of 
individuals rather than the form of mass investigations. 


B. SECONDARY EDUCATION 


A review of educational research in the field of educational adjustment 
reveals five studies of primary signifivance. These include two surveys 
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(569, 573), one study dealing with home environment and adjustment 
(575), one with high-school promotion plans (571), and one with the 
adjustment of behavior problems (572). 


Surveys of Adjustment Programs 


Billett (569) reported data from 8,594 high schools representing all 
types of schools and ranging in enrolment from 50 or less to more than 
1,000. In addition to his preliminary inquiry sheet Billett used 13 fol- 
low-up inquiry forms totaling 201 pages of information. These secured 
detailed information from selected schools concerning homogeneous or 
ability grouping, scientific study of problem cases, Dalton, Winnetka, and 
Morrison plans, problem and project methods, marking systems, and 
promotional plans. Among the many important findings of this monograph 
were the following: 


1. Homogeneous grouping may refer either to grouping into class sections or within 
class sections. Sixteen different bases of grouping were found in use in a wide variety 
of combinations. The I.Q. from a group mental test is the most common basis. A 
larger percent of schools having enrolments of 500 or more reported unusual success 
with the plan used than of the schools under 500 enrolment. Differentiation of teach- 
ing procedure has made more progress than differentiation of subjectmatter. 

2. Special classes are formed for those pupils who deviate from the norm in needs, 
in capacity, or in both. Special classes for the very slow pupils are created for the 
purpose of enabling them to succeed with regular school work after all other provisions 
for individual differences have failed. Classes for the very capable are created to bring 
capable but retarded pupils up to normal, to accelerate, or to enrich the programs of 
capable pupils. 

3. Of the 8,594 responding schools, 737 reported use of the Morrison plan, 162 
the Dalton plan, and 119 the Winnetka plan. From a critical study of the plans in 
actual operation and of the project method, problem method, differentiated assign- 
ments, long-unit assignments, contract plan, laboratory plan, and individualized instruc. 
tion, Billett concluded that the technics or procedures were essentially one and the 
same thing. _ 

4. Among 258 schools investigated with respect to marking systems, 100 different 
systems, counting minor variations, were found. In a fifth of the schools uniform 
practice does not exist within the secondary schools of the local system. The five-point 
scale is the dominant marking system. 

5. In the large majority of schools studied the passing mark entitles the pupil! to 
promotion. Factors taken into account are attendance, age, ability, handicaps, and 
the probable effect of promotion or non-promotion upon the pupil’s future success. 
More than half of the schools studied use trial promotion. 


As a part of the survey of the Chicago public schools, Mort, Wright, 
and Featherstone (574) studied articulation, progress, and adjustment in 
the junior and senior high schools. With respect to provisions for adjust- 
ment their data showed the following: 


1. A report on 12 percent of junior high-school pupils showed for a period o! 
eighteen weeks only 1.64 adjustments per pupil. These adjustments in order of 
frequency were: adjustments to unusual proficiency in ordinary school work, to low 
ability, to special disabilities in ordinary school work, correction of deficiencies in 
school subjects, social adjustments, adjustments to health and physical defects, cor- 
rection of other educational deficiencies, adjustments to special abilities, and adjust: 
ments to limited stay in school. 











2. Elementary schools in Chicago enrolling eighth-grade pupils made only .619 
adjustments per pupil during an eighteen weeks’ period. Social adjustments stood 
first followed by adjustments to special disabilities in ordinary school work, to low 
ability, to health and physical defects, to unusual proficiency in ordinary school work, 
correction of deficiencies in school subjects, adjustments to special abilities, and 
corrections of other educational deficiencies. 

3. In the high schools a report on 8,100 pupils for eighteen weeks showed 1.21 
adjustments per pupil. Correction of deficiencies in school subjects stood first, followed 
by adjustments to unusual proficiency in ordinary school work, to low ability, to 
special disabilities in ordinary school work, to health and physical defects, correction 
of other educational deficiencies, social adjustments, adjustments to special abilities, 
and adjustments to limited stay in school. 


Home Environment and Adjustment 


Myers (575) studied 700 junior-senior high-school pupils for the pur- 
pose of developing a measure of various factors in the home environment 
commonly assumed to be important in determining pupil adjustment and 
behavior, and of discovering relationships between the factors in the home 
environment of pupils and their adjustment and behavior in school. Re- 
sponses of pupils to an extensive questionnaire were compared with the 
responses of twenty parents, twenty-six teachers, and fourteen members 
of a parent education group. Among the important findings were these: 


1. The education of parents is a factor highly associated with the adjustment of 
pupils. 

2. For younger pupils there is an association between poor adjustment and un- 
supervised out-of-school activities. 

3. There is disagreement among the responding groups with respect to the relation- 
ship of church attendance to adjustment and with respect to the relationship between 
parental approval of a pupil’s friends and adjustment. 

4. There is a relationship between good adjustment and discipline by means of 
partially withdrawing privileges. 

5. For older pupils there is a relationship between poor adjustment and punishment 
for serious misconduct. 

6. Unquestioning obedience demanded by parents is associated with good adjust- 
ment for younger pupils and poor adjustment for older pupils. 


High-School Promotional Plans 


French (571) studied high-school promotional plans from data secured 
from 424 high schools, 170 of which employed semiannual plans and 
254 annual plans of promotion. In summary the author said: 


Annual and semi-annual promotions are simply two variations in an administrative 
procedure, the principal result of either form of which is the regular, uniform move- 
ment of groups of students through the high school from entrance to graduation. The 
annual promotional plan as administered has the advantage of simplicity. The semi- 
annual promotional plan as administered usually involves the expenditure of more 
time, effort, energy, and, probably in small schools, more money. In addition, some 
concomitant disadvantages commonly, but not always necessarily, follow. To balance 
these disadvantages there is some evidence of greater school progress by withdrawals 
and some early graduation, principally by mid-year entries. The principal result of its 
operation, however, is practically the same regular, uniform group progress through 
school as under annual promotion. Any high school willing to be satisfied with this 
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degree of adjustment of its program to the individual needs of its students may obtain 
it, as far as this study shows, with annual promotion approximately as well as with 
semi-annual promotion. 


Adjustment of Behavior Problems 


Martens and Russ (572) reported an experiment in treating behavior 
problems in a group of 109 pupils in the Berkeley, California, schools. 
These pupils were considered the most serious cases and were referred to 
the behavior clinic for treatment. For comparative purposes two other 
groups of children were studied according to the same technic. One was 
a group of 109 non-problem children and the other a group of 50 prob- 
lem children who were not given clinical attention. The 109 pupils who 
constituted the experimental group were predominantly boys, came from 
all age groups and levels of intelligence, were slightly below normal in 
average intelligence, and showed educational achievement not significantly 
different from other children of the same age and intelligence. Both prob- 
lem groups included a significantly larger percent of children coming 
from broken homes than did the non-problem group. The authors con. 
cluded that it is time for the school to give up its attitude of aloofness and 
to take its place among the numerous social agencies that are concerned 
with the development of childhood in a well-organized effort to modify the 
undesirable behavior of children before it assumes serious proportions. 


C. HIGHER EDUCATION 


Numerous plans for adapting college instruction to the needs of students 
who differ in ability and background are being tried. One may conclude 
from the reports that were made during the past few years that the idea 
of providing for individual differences at the college level is gaining 
ground, but the number of studies that gave objective data or experimental 
evaluations of the different plans was very limited. 


Honors Courses 


Honors courses appear to be growing in favor as a means of provid. 
ing for students of superior ability and as a means of developing individ- 
ual initiative and responsibility. Some institutions have extended the privi- 
lege of honors work to a larger percent of the students (616). The Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, after an eight-year experiment with honor: 
courses in the field of electrical engineering, reported favorable results 
(592). Umstattd (626) summarized the opinions of students who partici- 
pated in an honors course in education at the University of Minnesota. The 
most significant advantages listed were that honors work (a) developed an 
appreciation of the relationship between basic courses in education; (b) 
gave a broader perspective of the field covered; (c) made greater compe- 
tition within the group, because the homogeneous grouping was more stim- 
ulating; (d) recognized individual differences; (e) gave opportunity for 











individual expression of opinion; (f) developed individual responsibility ; 
and (g) developed initiative. The disadvantages most commonly men- 
tioned were that it (a) caused waste of time at the outset, due to lack of 
understanding of aims and requirements; (b) encouraged a tendency to 
procrastinate; (c) did not provide sufficient and proper motivation for 
some students; (d) provided no periodic check of progress; (e) permit- 
ted some students not to participate in discussion; and (f) did not insure 
the student against omitting important aspects of the course. 


Individual Instruction 


Reports made by institutions experimenting with individual instruction 
were favorable to various plans being tried (606, 624, 595). The advan- 
tages of the tutorial plan at Colgate as reported by fifty students were 
presented by Thurber (624). The judgments of these students were strongly 
in favor of the method. Gerberich and Roberds (595) reported the results 
of an experiment that compared individual and group instruction in 
physics. The number participating was too small to permit any significant 
generalizations, but the method employed could well be applied to a 
larger group. MacLean (605) of the University of Minnesota’s General 
College, where the tutorial plan has been extended downward for the use 
of the lower grade students, reported a favorable change in student atti- 
tudes toward the plan but gave no data to support his conclusions. Greene 
(597), in experiments conducted at Columbia University, the City College 
of New York, and the University of Michigan, found guided reading 
vastly superior to either the lecture or unguided reading. He stated that 
the test “results indicate that for this situation there is not as much as 
one chance in five thousand statistically calculated that any student from 
these groups would do as well after either lecture or unguided reading as 
after the guided reading periods.” 


Special Remedial Instruction 


Reports of remedial instruction through either credit or non-credit 
courses, in fundamental tool subjects, and in how-to-study courses were 
made by various writers (582, 590, 591, 593, 594, 609, 612, 613, 622, 
629). Behrens (580) announced the successful extension of the work in 
remedial classes to cover a physical remedial program and the social and 
emotional problems of students. Moore (609) evaluated a how-to-study 
course at Mount Holyoke College as follows: (a) lectures on how to study 
were of little value unless accompanied by exercises on the specific points 
discussed; (b) conferences between the freshmen and seniors were of as 
much value as were class discussions; over 70 percent of the freshman 
group reported the freshman-senior conferences as the most valuable part 
of the experiment; (c) vocabulary weakness was primarily due to un- 
familiarity with word roots and affixes; improvement was best made by 
word analysis after the common prefixes and suffixes were known; and 





(d) the most common weakness was in the field of meanings and central 
issues in paragraphs. 

Courses in remedial reading have generally resulted in significant gains 
in reading efficiency. One of the most important experiments by Deal 
(590), produced a gain in reading comprehension of “as much as one 
hundred per cent in short training periods over a few weeks.” There was 
continued improvement in comprehension for two semesters (590). The 
author of the reports stressed the need for an investigation of the perma. 
nence of gains in reading ability and of the extent to which an increase 
in reading ability carries over into all subjects taken by the students. 
Other investigators reported favorable results from remedial work in 
reading, but the data were generally, limited in scope (594, 629). Strang 
(622) evaluated the investigations of remedial work in reading as fol. 
lows: “There is abundant experimental evidence that college students 
improve in certain reading abilities as the result of individualized in. 
struction in some aspects of reading. . . . Enforced rapid reading either 
results in an undesirable tenseness, or in the eventual mastery of more 
economical ways of grasping larger reading units.” 


Sectioning Classes on the Basis of Ability 


Jones (600), in an investigation of the extent to which college classes 
were divided into sections according to the ability of students, found 
among ninety colleges that 37.8 percent had no sectioning and 62.2 
percent had some sectioning. The criteria generally employed in grouping 


students were: intelligence test scores, high-school grades, scores in stand- 
ardized and unstandardized placement tests, and previous records in 
college (625, 620, 627). Very valuable data showing the advantages of 
sectioning were reported by Monroe and Gausewitz, in the fields of ro. 
mance and modern languages, respectively (625). Meyer presented a 
method of remedial service (625). 


Articulation of High School and College 


Closely related to the sectioning of classes upon the basis of ability are 
various plans used to permit capable students at the high-school level 
either to do advanced work or to do extra work for which they receive 
advanced standing. Jones (600) found that 76.7 percent of ninety col- 
leges gave no credit for work done at the high-school level. Twenty per- 
cent gave credit only if the work was in excess of fifteen or sixteen units, 
3.3 percent gave credit for not more than nine hours, and 4.4 percent gave 
credit only after successful completion of advanced work in college. 
Among the institutions reporting such plans were the University of 
Chicago (583), Yale University (615), University of Buffalo (601), and 
Stephens College (619). An experiment at Stephens College in which 
students who had not finished high school were enrolled in junior college 
classes resulted in no significant difference between the scholastic success 
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of the high-school and the regular college students when the two groups 
were matched in terms of mental ability (581). Under a plan in effect 
at the University of Buffalo (607), whereby students in high school may 
take examinations along with college students for advanced credit, 190 
examinations were taken by high-school students and 114 were passed. At 
least one student passed in every subject in which an examination was taken 
except chemistry. 


Other Types of Adjustment 


Among the special adjustments not already mentioned are endocrinolog- 
ical diagnosis and treatment of students whose work is of a low grade 
(581), special emphasis upon motivation (588, 599), and special coun- 
seling of low-grade students (593). 











CHAPTER IX 
Special Schools and Classes 


Recent researcu concerning special education has dealt with a diversity 
of problems. Billett (637) studied some 8,594 high schools in an endeavor 
to discover what was being done for handicapped and gifted children. 
State surveys were made in North Carolina (645) and Washington (678) 
to discover how extensively special schools and classes had been estab- 
lished. Feldman (654) did the same thing for 78 cities scattered through- 
out the United States. Kunzig (662) and Otto (688) assembled a great 
amount of pertinent data relating to the public school program for edu- 
cating atypical children. Other topics such as state aid (663), preparation 
of teachers (673, 693), state administrative organization governing special 
education (674), the special class curriculum (652), overageness of the 
physically handicapped (685), and ways and means of better coordinating 
the work of various social agencies interested in the education of excep. 
tional children (672) have been considered. 

In addition to the more general studies which cover the entire field of 
special education, there is a great amount of research dealing with par- 
ticular groups of handicapped or gifted children. This research deals not 
only with the educational programs which are being and which have been 
developed; it is tending also to give considerable emphasis to causation, 
particularly with respect to the socially handicapped. This emphasis is 
important. We are ceasing to be interested in special education just as 
a means of remedying a condition which handicaps these children socially 
and vocationally; workers in special education are eager to prevent those 
conditions which so seriously handicap young people. This emphasis upon 
causation is a necessary first step in any program which aims at preven. 
tion. We are interested, of course, in any research which gives us data con- 
cerning the need, the size, and the success of special education’s remedial 
program; the handicapped must be cared for and educated. To stop at 
this point, however, would be ignoring special education’s more importan! 
function—that of prevention. 

General Studies 


Billett (637) studied the extent to which high schools throughout the 
country provide special classes or special help for handicapped or gifted 
children. He used the questionnaire plus considerable visitation. Replies 
were received from 8,594 high schools having enrolments which ranged 
from less than 50 to more than 1,000. Approximately 75 percent of these 
high schools provided special help or coaching; this was provided with 
about the same frequency in small schools and in large schools; special 
classes appeared much less frequently. Special classes for pupils who have 
failed were provided in 30 percent of the high schools; only 11 percent 
provided opportunity rooms for slow pupils; 8 percent had special coach- 
ing to help capable pupils to skip; 6 percent reported adjustment classes: 














4 percent opportunity rooms for gifted children; and 2 percent had 
restoration classes. These classes were usually found in the large schools; 
the smaller high schools rarely provided them. 

Cuthbertson (645), in her study of special education in North Carolina, 
concluded that “the gifted child is perhaps the most neglected of any of 
our children.” Masters and Upshall (678) reported that of 15 first-class 
cities in the state of Washington, 11 had special work for subnormals, 
9 for dull normals, 7 for impaired hearing, 5 for defective speech, 4 for 
cripples, 4 for gifted, 4 for impaired vision, and 4 for the tubercular. 
Two cities reported no special provisions for exceptional children. The 
investigators concluded that “the data indicate that the provisions are 
yery inadequate in most of our first-class cities and, it is safe to say, that 
in the smaller towns and rural areas, any special organization or equip- 
ment to more adequately provide for exceptional children is practically 
unknown.” 

Feldman (654), using the questionnaire, had reports for 78 of 130 
cities. He confirmed other studies in showing that subnormal children 
are much more generally provided for than any other types; special 
classes for this group were provided by 73 percent of the cities reporting; 
the gifted were cared for in only 3 percent. From 20 to 30 percent of these 
cities had special classes for the partially sighted, the deaf, the cripples, 
and those needing special help to restore them to their regular grade; 10 
to 14 percent provided disciplinary, nutrition, and open air classes; and 
only 3 to 7 percent had special classes for the non-English speaking, the 
blind, the hard of hearing, the speech defective, the tubercular, and the 
cardiac. He said in concluding that “the states in the North East and the 
North Central sections of the country have moved far ahead of the other 
sections.” 

Thus far only 17 states (663) grant state aid by statute for special 
classes for physically and mentally handicapped children. Thirteen states 
have a state division or bureau in charge of the state’s program of special 
education (674). Martens (672) pointed out the necessity of coordinating 
the efforts of all agencies interested in special education if the problem 
is to be adequately solved The training of teachers for special classes has 
been given attention by state boards in eleven states according to Schleier 
(693); these requirements range from 15 semester hours to one year of 
specialized training. Five states demand from one year to three years’ 
teaching experience in the regular grades. He concluded that “the few 
standards formulated at present for teachers of the various types of phys- 
ically handicapped children are too general and inadequate.” He reported 
that 37 teachers colleges and 8 normal schools in 22 states and 54 colleges 
and universities in 32 states had from 1 to 12 courses for preparing teach- 
ers of special education. Martens (673) gathered data concerning courses 
for the preparation’ of teachers. Questionnaires were sent to 600 institu- 
tions. Catalogs were also studied. She listed offerings of the various insti- 
tutions and gave a brief description of each course. 
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The Blind 


Best (636) assembled an amazing amount of data regarding the blind. 
He considered society’s treatment of the blind historically, the various 
public institutions which care for them, legal and constitutional provisions 
for the blind, and their general physical, mental, social, and economic 
status. Part III of his report dealt with their education. He concluded that 
“some three-fourths (77 percent) of the blind children in the country are 
in the special schools.” In order to reach all blind children he urged 
compulsory attendance laws for the blind which will require “attendance 
for a sufficient number of years and for a sufficient length of time, each 
year... .” The Joint Committee on Health Problems (684) has made 
a multitude of specific suggestions for public school officials with regard 
to conserving the sight of school children. Andrews (630) studied the 
mentally retarded blind in the United States. He found that neither the 
state institutions for the feeble-minded nor the state school for the blind 
did much for this doubly handicapped group. Doraiswamy (649) studied 
the reading difficulties of blind children in the elementary grades; child 
study aimed at child growth is the core of the remedial measures proposed. 
Merry (679) traced the development of programs for caring for and 
educating those with defective vision. 

Cutsforth (646) presented a picture of the blind which no sighted 
worker in this field can afford to ignore. His contribution is not the 
typical research; it is, however, based upon some of the most significant 
research done within this field and is made by a man who has been blind 
since his eleventh year. The phantasy life, the emotional life, and the 
esthetic life of the blind are considered in the light of available facts. 
French (655) brought together much valuable data by tracing the histo- 
rical development of society’s care for and education of the blind. The 
progress made is marked and yet much remains to be done; he stated: 

The housing of children in barnlike barracks is surely out-of-date. Housing must 
begin with a strict segregation of the sexes and a division, according to age, into 
relatively small groups. The groups may be assigned to cottages with preferably a 
private room for each boy or girl. ... A group of from twelve to twenty boys or 
girls may live in a cottage under the care of one matron and assistant. . . . The 


greatest need in the education of the blind is the close correlation of subject with 
subject and of the whole with life. . . . 


The Cripple 


Wallace (696) gave an excellent historical account of the education of 
crippled children in England, France, Germany, and the United States; 
she described the educational programs provided, the organizations in- 
terested, and the legislation passed. 

The state of Michigan has given considerable attention to crippled chil- 
dren; three studies (694, 681, 682) dealt with the work in that state. 
Upson and Matson (694) made a statewide survey of the problem; they 
concluded that all the cripples were not being discovered by the usual 
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methods and that the total number was probably “twice the generally 
accepted estimate.” The study dealt with all facilities now provided to 
care for and educate the cripple. The Michigan Crippled Children Com- 
mission (681) studied some 10,274 crippled children. One thousand, five 
hundred twenty-seven were crippled at birth; 1,908 after birth but before 
six years of age; 1,053 between six and sixteen; 48 between sixteen and 
twenty-one; no data as to age of the onset of the crippling condition avail- 
able for the remainder. The report emphasized the need for discovering 
crippled children immediately. Musser (682) studied the vocational pro- 
gram which is provided for crippled children; he studied in some detail 
the work done at the Hospital School of the University of Michigan; a 
questionnaire was sent to 227 hospitals and to 131 public schools for 
cripples throughout the United States and Canada. In addition to discov- 
ering what is being done vocationally for these children, the vocational 
opportunities now open to youths disabled in (a) one hand, (b) both 
hands, (c) one arm, (d) both arms, (e) one leg, (f) both legs, (g) one 
hand plus one arm, (h) one hand and one leg, and (i) one arm and one 
leg, were studied. 

Feick (653) studied, by the case study method, a group of twenty-two 
cripples enrolled in an Ohio public school for cripples. Their social and 
economic status was low; 22 percent were congenitally crippled. He pre- 
sented, however, a “hopeful picture with regard to educational and vo- 
cational potentialities.” B. McLeod (668) assembled most helpful data 
regarding the problems of the regular teacher in dealing with those who 
are crippled. McBride (665) brought together a great amount of data 
concerning numerous technical problems involved in dealing with cripples; 
he considered physical therapy, the physical care of the child, and the 
causes of crippling conditions. 


The Deaf and Hard of Hearing 


Waldman and others (695) studied the effect of varying degrees of hear- 
ing upon school progress and the extent to which school children have 
losses in hearing. They concluded that 5.5 percent of school children have 
a hearing loss of nine units in one or both ears. An audiometer was used. 
Of 63 cases detected by the audiometer only 14 had been discovered by 
the teachers and only 5 by the regular physical examination given at the 
school. “There can be no question that there is a marked relationship 
between hearing and school achievement,” said these investigators. 

MacKane (666) compared the intelligence of deaf and hearing children 
when sex, age, socio-economic status, and nationality of the parents are 
kept constant. By pairing, 130 deaf and 130 hearing children were used 
in the experiment. These youths were ten, eleven, and twelve years of age. 
American investigators had found that deaf children were retarded two 
to three years, whereas, Drever and Collins found less than a year of 
retardation at all age levels. MacKane concluded that “the study plainly 








shows that the same deaf children may be less than a year retarded jy 
their responses to performance scales and yet be two years retarded in 
their responses to the non-language test.” Meyer (680) urged that the deaf 
be taught shorthand. He advocated its use from the third year on, and 
presented case studies to show results. B. McLeod (667) assembled and 
discussed the problems of a regular grade teacher in dealing with hard. 
of-hearing children in her class group. Groff (656) made a study of the 
first-year vocabulary of children in public residential schools for the deaf. 


Delicate Children 
Delicate children, referred to by B. McLeod (669) as of “lowered 


vitality,” are numerous among public school pupils and cause the regular 
teaching staff much trouble. Wallin (697) sent questionnaires to 29 city 
superintendents to discover how well fresh air classes were being main- 
tained during the current depression. He reported upon number of classes, 
enrolment, cost, lunches, transportation, and service of cooperating 
agencies. 


Speech Defect 


There are a vast number of researches that deal with such topics as 
influence of stuttering upon personality (660), motor capacities of stut- 
terers (644), but not much research that relates directly to a program of 
education for children with speech defects. 


Gifted Children 

During the past two decades considerable attention has been given to 
plans which segregate superior children for purposes of academic instruc- 
tion. Wilkins (700), on the other hand, studied children in regular junio: 
and senior high-school classes who were accelerated at graduation; they 
were examined with regard to mental, educational, physical, and social 
characteristics. He concluded that pedagogical acceleration “merits more 
widespread adoption,” since it “is associated with desirable adjustment in 
all types of development for which data were assembled.” Bell (634), 
after studying provisions for superior children in New York state, con- 
cluded that “progressive education is the answer to the problem of the 
gifted child for the vast majority of schools.” 

Dransfield (650) studied the possibilities of bringing enrichment to 
superior children while allowing them to remain in regular classes. His 
idea was to prepare complete instructions for the regular teachers showing 
specific ways of enriching the regular curriculum, Units of study were pre- 
pared, including references, activities, objectives, guiding questions, and 
tests, which were self-administering. Two groups of gifted children were 
paired. One group followed the experimental work and the other the 
regular school work. Regular teachers during three months used 12.6 











hours to make the experimental method operate. The plan was adminis- 
tratively feasible; it eliminated the need of withdrawing gifted children 
from regular classes in order to form special groups, and the experimental 
group made greater advances in educational age than did the control 
group. Henderson (657), after a study of superior children in a large 
high school, concluded that a variety of practices should be utilized in 
order to help such youths adjust; she recommended (a) case study rec- 
ords, (b) a testing program, (c) better library facilities, (d) acceleration, 
(e) ability grouping, (f) an adaptation of the House plan, and (g) in- 
telligent cooperation between home and school. 

The inadequacy of the school working alone in making satisfactory 
adjustments for its superior children is noted by Regensburg (691). She 
studied fifty gifted children who had been referred to the New York City 
clinic for study. She says “that school success or failure . . . is part and 
parcel of the child’s personality adjustment to life, with roots deep in 
the home situation.” Certainly merely the act of organizing classes for 
gifted children will not help these children adjust; the special class ought 
to make possible that more careful study which is needed as a preliminary 
to satisfactory adjustment. Martens (675) pointed out the problems which 
regular teachers face in helping their superior pupils. R. B. MacLeod 
(670) and Lincoln (664) studied the constancy of the I.Q. The latter 
concluded that though the I.Q. of superior children decreased more fre- 
quently than it increased, despite the decreases, they still must be classi- 
fied as superior children. 


Mental Defectives 


If special schools and classes for mental defectives are to continue to 
receive needed financial support, we will need to define more clearly our 
objectives in educating such defectives; we then need to determine by means 
of careful measurement the effectiveness of the special class and school in 
attaining these objectives as compared to the extent to which those same 
objectives are achieved when these children are retained in regular classes. 
Bennett (635) used two groups paired on mental age, chronological age, 
and 1.Q. One group was in special classes while the other was in a regular 
grade group. He found them similar in most respects. 

Wassman (699) interested herself in the same problem. She matched 
the children with respect to (a) age, (b) sex, (c) 1.Q., (d) M. A., and 
(e) nationality. She also tried to keep the socio-economic condition of 
the children’s families the same. She measured both groups with respect 
to scholastic achievement, behavior, and extroversion-introversion traits. 
The measures were taken at the opening and at the close of the year in 
order to determine progress. In general, children in regular classes seemed 
to make greater gains in achievement; the special class groups gained 
slightly more in behavior but the difference was not statistically signifi- 
cant. The special class group was more extrovertive. She concluded that 
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until further data are gathered “the advantage of one kind of class over 
the other on the items measured is questionable.” 

Several investigations were reported which deal with the work being 
done by special classes. Beckett (633) studied a group of 160 negro chil. 
dren in a special class center in Philadelphia. She pointed out the need 
for a careful diagnosis of each case. Petit (689) studied the educational 
opportunities of the Prevocational School at Dayton, Ohio. Croke (643) 
studied the adjustment classes in a New York City junior high school. 
There were 200 pupils, about 5 percent of the school’s population, in 
these classes. These pupils were the 5 percent of poorest ability and there. 
fore “very dull.” According to the teachers they were inclined to be rebel- 
lious, liked to inflict pain, tended to be impudent, had no regard for 
authority, and could scarcely read. They came from homes where poverty, 
filth, inability to speak English, and lack of spirit seem to be common 
conditions. Farson (651) compared orthogenic backward and regular 
grade children at the six-year level and concluded that “it is possible to 
select upon their admission to school a certain number of children who 
can never function adequately in the regular grades.” Descoeudres (648) 
and Ingram (659) assembled a great amount of illustrative curriculum 
materials for the use of special class teachers. Martens (676) called at- 
tention to the numerous problems which regular teachers face when teach- 
ing these mental defectives. 


Truants and Delinquents 


The size of the truant and delinquent problem needs to be given wide 
publicity. Data published by the Research Division of the National Educa- 
tion Association (683) indicated that 200,000 delinquents were dealt with 
in the United States in 1928; the cost of all crime was estimated at 
$2,000,000,000. Oas (686) discovered in Van Buren County, Michigan, 
130 cases on file in the juvenile court during a ten-year period or an 
average of thirteen per year; most of these were male offenders. 

We are recognizing that the problem of delinquency will not be solved 
by remedial measures alone; we must prevent. This implies ability to 
prevent, provided we can discover the reasons for the delinquency. Like- 
wise we must remember that even remedial work must rest upon the sure 
foundation of discovered causes. Numerous studies (631, 632, 641, 642. 
647, 661, 683, 686, 692) have called attention to causes; Babcock (631). 
Courthial (642), Daniel (647), and Kaplan (661) have all compared 
groups of delinquents with non-delinquents. 

Babcock (631), using five measures of personality adjustment, con- 
cluded that delinquent boys cannot be clearly differentiated from non- 
delinquents; “there is,” however, “a tendency for delinquents to be slower 
in response in a new activity after change from an established habit; and 
they become more disturbed making more errors than non-delinquents. 
by this change.” Emotional differences between delinquent and non-delin- 











quent girls were found to exist according to Courthial (642), despite 
keeping chronological age, intelligence, and environment the same for 
both groups. Daniel (647), after a study of 100 delinquent negro boys, 
80 problem negro boys in school, and 120 non-problem negro boys, con- 
cluded that a check on character and personality traits “may be of value 
in picking out those boys from public schools that are likely to become 
maladjusted, or they may serve as points of departure for the further study 
of the individual case.” 

Kaplan (661) studied boys entering Central High School, Philadelphia, 
in 1925, 1926, and 1927; data for 1,747 white and 232 negro boys were 
secured. Those who were non-delinquent were compared with the delin- 
quent upon the basis of (a) intelligence, (b) progress in school, (c) 
environment, and (d) teacher attitudes. He concluded that “delinquency 
is generally a resultant of no one factor but of a combination of influences 
varying with the individual case.” Carl (641) likewise concluded that there 
are many causative factors; he did not show any causal relation between 
increased enrolment in secondary schools and increase in juvenile de- 
linquency, though the title might point to that as an aim. Hill (658), in 
a study of 1,500 young men at the Illinois State Reformatory, concluded 
that “being in school is somewhat of a safeguard against delinquency.” 

Ruggles (692), in a study of 103 white delinquents, found that broken 
and unhappy homes were closely associated with juvenile delinquency. 
Martens and Russ (671) called attention to the numerous factors causing 
delinquency; they insist “that prolonged intensive study and clinical 
attention by a group of psychiatric, psychological, medical, and social 
specialists has a direct positive relationship to a progressive change for 
the better in the overt problem behavior of children.” Olson (687) urged 
that we check by means of research the effectiveness of various procedures 
now used in dealing with delinquents. 

Burkey (640) studied the initial and successive offenses of 100 boys of 
normal intelligence and 98 who were subnormal. She concluded that the 
normals were more likely to begin their delinquent careers by stealing; 
the subnormals more generally began with sex offenses. The successive 
offenses of those whose first offense was stealing were 67.9 percent steal- 
ing; those who began with truancy had 58.3 percent of all later offenses 
classified as stealing. 

Beard (632) studied the records of 500 children of the Judge Baker 
Guidance Clinic who had been placed on probation. She concluded from 
a study of these youths, whose probation took place from five to seven 
years earlier, that “of paramount importance” is the training of proba- 
tion workers. Parental education, adequate family income, periodic medical 
examinations, adequate recreation, school work adjusted to needs, voca- 
tional guidance for all children, and better court facilities are also sug- 
gested as essential, if delinquency is to be prevented. Bowler and Blood- 
good (639) studied five state schools for delinquent boys; they pointed 











out the necessity of judging such a school in terms of how well it succeeds 
in helping the boy make satisfactory adjustment to life upon his release. 
The educational program of the school must help him satisfactorily solve 
his daily problems while at the school just as he will have to do when 
released. The community must be helped to receive him properly upon his 
release. He, too, must come to appreciate the reasons for his placement in 
the school and to lose whatever resentment he may have had due to such 
placement. 

The effect of the movie upon delinquency and crime has been studied 
by Blumer and Hauser (638). In general they concluded that “the chiid 
in the high-rate delinquency area tends to be sensitized and the child in 
the low-rate delinquency area immunized to delinquent and criminal atti- 
tudes and forms of behavior depicted on the screen.” 


Future Research 


In addition to the research reported in this chapter, we need better 
evaluations of the work being done by special schools and classes; we need 
much more experimentation in methods, and a better testing of the differ- 
ent ways of organizing to educate the atypical child. Research on causation 
must continue if we are to develop the preventive side of the work of 
special education but we need to check more carefully than has been done 
in the past the accomplishment of special schools and classes. 








CHAPTER X 
Child Labor 


(nip Lapor may be defined as the harmful or unsuitable employment 
of children under commercialized conditions. Whether or not the child 
is paid directly, it is the exploitation of his labor that counts. In vocational 
training and genuine apprenticeship, on the other hand, the educational or 
vocational value of the work done to the child himself is the first consid- 
eration. The continued existence of child labor, therefore, is inimical to 
the development of vocational training and apprentice training. 

A comprehensive investigation of child labor in the United States was 
carried on under Neill (748) pursuant to a Senate Resolution in 1907 and 
led to the establishment of the Federal Children’s Bureau in 1912. From 
that time on, the Children’s ! ureau, the National Child Labor Committee, 
and other organizations engaged in many studies of child labor conditions 
which led to the building up and gradual improvement of a body of 
state laws, varying widely, however, from state to state. 

For nationwide statistics on the extent of child labor, United States 
Census volumes beginning with 1880 have been the chief reliance. Ed- 
wards (765, 766) brought together the statistics from the 1930 Census 
relating to children in gainful occupations by age groups and by occupa- 
tions. More recent figures, based on employment certificates issued in 1933 
by individual states, were published by the United States Children’s Bureau 
(741). 

The White House Conference on Child Health and Protection (780) 
summarized research in the field of child labor up to 1930, under non- 
agricultural and agricultural occupations, industrial accidents and work- 
men’s compensation, and administration of laws affecting the employment 
of minors, with extensive bibliography. This review, therefore, will con- 
fine itself for the most part to researches undertaken since the White 
House Conference and not covered in that report. 

Research has always played a threefold role in the progress of child 
labor regulation. Pioneer investigations into conditions of exploitation 
such as lighted the way for early legislation, have continued to be a 
vital need, especially in such fields as industrial home work, industrialized 
agriculture, and street trades, where legislation has lagged. With the es- 
tablishment of legislative control, statistical studies and comparative sur- 
veys of legislation and administration have assumed importance. Lastly, 
investigations of conditions as affected by the laws are indispensable, with 
_ special attention to problems such as illegal employment, industrial in- 
_ juries, or lack of suitable employment. 


_ Legislation and Administration 
_ The report by Otey (753), published in 1910, gave the most extensive 
account of early child labor legislation in the United States. It was fol- 





lowed by those of Loughran (734) and Ogburn (752). Current laws of 
each state were analyzed by the National Child Labor Committee (745) 
and by the United States Children’s Bureau (773), both of which revised 
them to include 1935 legislation and also issued comparative summaries 
(744, 770) revised to 1933. 

Cheyney (711) compared the labor standards of each state, including its 
child labor standards, with those prescribed for member countries under 
the draft conventions of the International Labor Organization. The latter 
(731) published a compilation of the laws of all countries pertaining to 
child labor as of early 1935, with a 50-page bibliography. 

Chamberlain (707)-made a study of the putative validity of the pro- 
posed Child Labor Amendment to the United States Constitution, based 
on court decisions and constitutional law. 

The administration of the child labor and school attendance laws o{ 
Ohio was studied by Gibbons and Stansbury (720), Heck (726), and 
Widener (782). The operation of the compulsory school attendance law 
and of the employment certificate system in Illinois was investigated by 
Simons (760). 

Two studies scheduled for early publication deserve mention. The study 
by Lumpkin and Douglas (735) of some 600 non-retarded child workers 
in Massachusetts and in Alabama will be included in a book on the genera! 
child labor problem. The Texas Child Welfare Survey carried on between 
1933 and 1935 under Benjamin (704) and covering data on more than 
800 child laborers, will contain chapters on employment permits, school 
attendance, and illiteracy. 


Accidents, Workmen’s Compensation, and Hazardous Occupations 


As the number of children under fourteen in industry was gradually 
reduced, research concerned itself increasingly with the economic and 
human wastage involved in industrial injuries to minors up to the age 
of eighteen years. The frequency and seriousness of accidents to minors 
in the coal mining industry in Pennsylvania were investigated by the 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry (757). This study dem- 
onstrated that the rate of accidents to minors was definitely higher than 
that of coal mine workers of all ages. One out of every seven employees 
under eighteen years in Pennsylvania coal mines incurred an injury in 
1930. The Pennsylvania Industrial Board promptly prohibited minor: 
under eighteen from a number of hazardous occupations in and about coal 
mines. 

Matthews (739) made a study of accidents to minors working as tele 
graph messengers, a field where there was previously almost no informa: 
tion available to the public. Studies of industrial injuries to minors in 
individual states were made, subsequent to the White House Conference 
report (780), by Marsh (738) for Georgia, and by Stone (761) for 
California. 











The United States Children’s Bureau (772), in cooperation with an 
advisory committee of experts, appointed pursuant to the recommendations 
of the Committee on Vocational Guidance and Child Labor of the White 
House Conference, prepared a list of occupations involving mechanical 
or health hazards which the experience of specialists in labor law admin- 
istration, safety engineers, and industrial hygienists demonstrated should 
be barred to minors under eighteen; additional occupations which should 
be closed to children under sixteen; and general recommendations as to 
the employment of minors in hazardous occupations. Provision was made 
for revising the lists as required by changes in industrial processes. These 

_ lists were relied upon by many Code Authorities under the National Re- 
covery Administration in determining what hazardous occupations and 
processes should be closed to minors under eighteen. 

Interest centered especially on the effectiveness of legislation under the 
workmen’s compensation laws providing additional compensation for 
minors injured while illegally employed, both as a measure of justice to 
the unfortunate children and as a deterrent to illegal employment. Studies 
were published by the Illinois Department of Labor (728), which, how- 
ever, discontinued its annual reports after 1932, and by the New York 
Department of Labor (752). In both these states the double compensation 

_ provision was shown to benefit the injured children substantially. The 
Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry (736) attributed a marked 
decrease in accidents to employed minors during 1932 in part to depression 
conditions and in part to the double compensation provision in operation 
that year for the first time. Matthews (740) analyzed the status of illegally 
employed minors under the workmen’s compensation laws of the various 
states and made a detailed comparison of their status under the laws of 

one state, Wisconsin, which provided for additional compensation, and 
one, Indiana, which at that time excluded minors illegally employed from 

_ all benefits under the compensation law. 

Gibbons and others (723) investigated the after-effects of industrial ac- 
cidents involving permanent injury to 167 minors in the states of Tennes- 
see, Illinois, and Wisconsin, analyzing not only the operation of the dif- 

_ ferent laws but the legal advise and medical service received by the chil- 

_ dren, the use they made of the compensation payments, the effect of the 

_ injury on earning capacity, reeducation, and rehabilitation. 


_ Sweatshop Employment 


The reversion to the sweatshop type of factory during the depression was 
studied in relation to its effect on child employment in the cotton garment 
industry for 1932 and 1933, with comparison of conditions under the 
7 code in 1934, by the Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry 
_ (756); and in the shirt industry and the women’s dress industry by the 
_ Connecticut Department of Labor (714, 715). The United States Women’s 
_ Bureau in its report on the employment of women in the sewing trades 
in Connecticut in 1932 (776) stated that in some factories as many as 
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20 percent of the employees were children under sixteen. The United 
States Department of Labor (768) made a quick survey of the labor o{ 
women and children in the shirt industry of nine states through a study 
of payroll data, in the late spring of 1933. 


Industrial Home Work 


Investigations in the field of industrial home work disclosed significant 
data on the labor of children. The National Child Labor Committee (747) 
found children five to fifteen years of age earning as little as four cents an 
hour in the artificial flower industry in the New York City district in 
March, 1934, just before the date when the code for that industry required 
the abolition of home work. The Connecticut Department of Labor (712, 
713) found in 1933 and 1934 extremely bad conditions involving extensive 
labor of young children, long working hours, and earnings ranging from 
$3 to $4 per week per family, in the lace and the fabricated metals indus. 
tries, where home work was not forbidden by the codes. The Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor (754, 755) in 1934 found children illegally em. 
ployed in 7 percent of the homes where industrial home work was done, 
in spite of a reduction of about one-third in the number of home work 
certificates issued, due to the prohibition of home work under the codes 
of the men’s clothing and certain other industries. 

The United States Department of Labor (769), in a survey of industrial 
home work in twenty-four industries scattered over seven states during 
1934, reported that one-third of the home workers making dolls’ dresses 
and 8 percent of the home workers in all the industries covered were 
children under sixteen years. 


Industrialized Agriculture 


Although 85 percent of all children between seven and fifteen years o/ 
age among Colorado families working sugar beets on contract, who were 
visited by Gibbons (721) in 1933, worked in the fields, the average income 
of the families was only $53 per person per year, as compared with $129 
per year in 1924 as computed by Brown and others (705). Consequently. 
most of the families, it was found, had been on public relief during the 
winter and spring. Abbott (701) used studies of the cost of living and 
family budgets to determine the wage necessary to maintain beet workers 
at a self-supporting level, making allowance for the elimination of child 
labor and a reduction in working hours. These reports were used by the 
Agricultural Adjustment Administration in determining child labor and 
minimum wage provisions for sugar beet benefit agreements operative for 
1935 and 1936. 

Aside from the sugar beet experiment, no attempt was made to extend 
federal control to child labor in industrialized agriculture, and studies o! 
various crops and localities indicated no reduction comparable to that 
in factory employment in the extent of agricultural child labor subsequent 





to the 1930 Census. The New Jersey Department of Labor (749) submitted 
to the State Legislature a detailed report on the work done and school 
time lost by 1,342 migratory children six to fifteen years of age on New 
Jersey farms in 1930, although in the same year the United States Census 
(766:1057) reported only 706 children ten to fifteen years, inclusive, 
doing agricultural work in the entire state of New Jersey. Hathway (725) 
investigated the work of migratory farm families in the state of Wash- 
ington, throwing considerable light on the educational difficulties of mi- 
grant children arriving in each region just as the harvest opened and 
the school closed. 

Taylor, whose earlier studies of Mexican labor in the United States 
had included valuable material on the labor and education of Mexican 
children in Colorado beet fields (764) and in the Winter Garden section 
of Texas (763), published a report on Nueces County, Texas (762) giving 
similar data for a cotton-growing section. 


Street Trades 


Gibbons and Stansbury (722) found in 23 elementary schools in De- 
troit, 1,216 o: 7.6 percent of the pupils in the second to the sixth grades 
engaged in street trading; 2,385 or 12.6 percent of the pupils in the seventh 
and eighth grades; and 829 or 12.4 percent of those in five intermediate 
schools (seventh, eighth, and ninth grades). He estimated on this basis 
that some 17,000 elementary- and intermediate-school children in Detroit 
were working in street trades in 1930-31, over 45 percent of them selling 
or delivering newspapers. The United States Census (766:851) for the 
same year gave only 450 children ten to seventeen years of age, inclusive, 
working as newsboys in Detroit. 

Shulman (759), from welfare agency and official law-enforcing agency 
records supplemented by field observation, estimated that 5,000 children 
were engaged in selling or delivering daily newspapers in New York City 
during 1931, about 20 percent of whom worked illegally at night. 

The United States Children’s Bureau (771) made a rapid survey of 
4,000 street traders under sixteen, in 17 representative cities in March, 
1934, in cooperation with the Research and Planning Division of the 
National Recovery Administration, to meet the request of President Roose- 
velt for a factual basis on which to determine standards for the employ- 
ment of minors under the newspaper publishing code, the child labor 
provisions of which were unsatisfactory. The median age for newspaper 
sellers was 13.7 years; for newspaper carriers, 14.3 years; and for maga- 
zine distributors, 12.7 years. In Atlanta, Omaha, and Paterson, which 
had been studied previously by McGill (737), conditions were much 
improved in 1934, and the percent of newsboys under twelve years of age 
had decreased, although in Atlanta the number of young children dis- 


*Compare advertisement of Detroit News in Editor and Publisher, October 5, 1935, p. 23, claiming 
5,000 carrier boys for that paper alone. 





tributing magazines had greatly increased. In Wilkes-Barre, due to the 
severe depression in coal mining, older boys and adults had replaced 
young boys in newspaper work almost entirely. 


Unemployed Youth 


During the recent depression period, when employment was difficult 
to find, an increasing number of children, instead of being prematurely 
inducted from school into industry, were left dangling between the two 
for months or even years. It became more and more evident that it was 
not enough to keep children in school until their training was completed 
or to advise them what type of occupation to prepare for. The work of 
guidance in other words is not carried to a satisfactory conclusion until 
the pupils have completed the transition from school to industry and 
have found work in line with their training and abilities. Up to the end 
of 1934, when, according to the Children’s Bureau there were 3,000,000 
young people sixteen to twenty-one years of age who were neither in 
school nor employed, a beginning had scarcely been made in studying 
the tremendous and urgent problems presented by this unprecedented 
situation. 

Of 60 youth surveys undertaken in urban communities as the result of 
a conference on youth problems called by the United States Commissioner 
of Education in June, 1934, only one comprehensive report—that of 
the Indianapolis survey (729)—was available by the fall of 1935. This 
showed 62 percent of the sixteen-year-old children in school full time, 
as compared with 11 percent reporting part-time employment and 3 percent 
full-time employment. Of the seventeen-year-olds, 47 percent were attend- 
ing school full time, 14 percent had part-time employment, and 6 percent 
were employed full time. Although rich in materials, the Indianapolis 
survey lacked the interpretative handling which would make it readily 
assimilable. 

Local studies of the employment experience of minors leaving school 
in a period of unemployment were made showing the comparative extent 
of employment, under-employment, and unemployment by Layton and 
Hennigar (733) for Detroit; by Whitney and Walker (781) for Cincin- 
nati; by the Milwaukee Vocational School (742) and the University of 
Denver (779) ; and by Alper and Lodgen (703) for unemployed youth in 
Boston. 

The Connecticut State Employment Service (716) analyzed applica- 
tions for employment by persons sixteen to twenty-five years of age in 
1933-34, totaling 43,106. The fact that of 5,273 applicants under eighteen 
only 966 or 18.5 percent were placed, as compared with 31.3 percent of 
those twenty-one to twenty-four years of age, was attributed to an acute 
shortage of trade schools or other opportunities for training young people 
for skilled industrial jobs in which openings were found to exist. This 
report could well be used as a model for similar studies in other states. 
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both because it handled the problem of suitable employment for youth on 
a statewide basis, and because the statistical procedures were simplified 
so that the bulk of the work could be and was done by untrained workers 
as a Federal Emergency Relief Administration project. 

In September, 1935, the newly organized American Youth Commission 
announced plans to obtain further and more comprehensive information as 
to the problems and employment status of youth. 

The primary investigation of the alarming increase in transiency among 
unemployed youth was made by the United States Children’s Bureau 
(774) and served as the text for dozens of magazine articles. The hearings 
before a United States Senate Subcommittee (777), although not strictly 
research, provided additional data on transient youth and adults, leading 
to the establishment of federal transient camps in 1933; and the federal 
transient program and its effect on the problem of transiency was in turn 
analyzed by Reed (758). Minehan (743) contributed a popular study of 
transient boys and girls covering two years during which he collected 
over 500 case histories, “associated on terms of intimacy and equality 
with several thousand, traveled in six states as a transient, experienced in 
all seasons and under all conditions the daily life of a boy or girl living 
in box cars.” Innocent of statistics except for a few simple tables in the 
appendix, his informal treatment was nevertheless able to throw new 
light on the education, background, habits, and manner of life of a group 
too mobile, furtive, and shifting to be reached by the usual research 
methods. According to the Works Progress Administration (778) there 
were 54,480 transient youths sixteen to twenty-four years of age inclusive, 
being cared for under the federal transient program in May, 1935. 


Fields for Further Research 


Among fruitful topics for future research, the following might be sug- 
gested as especially needed: 


1. Investigations of the pioneering type: 

a. Local studies of the whole problem of the vocational and occupational adjust- 
ment of youth who have left school and of solutions applicable in different types 
of communities. 

. Child employment in the various ramifications of the amusement industry, in- 
cluding booths at beaches and amusement parks, radio broadcasting and night- 
clubs, as well as the legitimate theater. Woodbury (782, 783) made a promising 
start with studies of stage children in Buffalo and golf caddies in Erie County, 
New York. 

. Children working as domestic servants. A field untouched by the industrial 
codes and almost untouched by state laws. In many states children of compul- 
sory school age may be exempted from school for domestic service and random 
reports during the depression indicated serious exploitation of young girls in 
domestic service—long working hours, little or no pay, and unsatisfactory living 
conditions. 

d. A study of errand and delivery boys, with especial attention to traffic and motor 
vehicle hazards. 

2. Studies of the administration and enforcement of the various types of sixteen-year 
minimum age laws enacted by five states since 1932 (Connecticut, Pennsylvania, 
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Utah, Wisconsin; and after a new law becomes operative in September, 1936, 


New York). Especial attention to any variation in numbers of industrial injuries 
to minors. 


3. Statistical studies: 

a. Accident rates among employed minors by age groups and by type of work. 
similar to Illinois and New York reports (730, 751). Comparative rates for 
minors under and over sixteen years, in states which prohibit hazardous employ. 
ment only up to sixteen years and in states which continue this protection to 
eighteen years, would be particularly useful. 

. Comparative health rating of children who had left school and been working «: 
least one year, with control group of children originally in same classes who 
had continued in school during the same period. 

4. Recheck of child labor conditions under state laws: 

a. In selected industries. after the industrial codes ceased to operate in May, 1935; 
the cotton garment and textile industries should be especially interesting. 

b. Follow-up studies of children receiving work permits in selected cities, to deter. 
mine any conditions below the standard set by the industrial codes; permanency 
of employment; and whether the employment is in line with the child’s previous 
vocational training and aptitudes or merely a “stop-gap.” 

. In the sugar-beet fields under the regulations of the AAA benefit agreement: 
(due to expire in 1936). 

. In industrial home work after the industrial codes ceased to operate; with 
especial attention to work done by school children and its effect on health and 
school standing and amount of retardation. 

5. Studies of delinquent, truant, or retarded children, including in the social data 
secured, a history of their employment outside of school hours, in order to throw 
light on any factors in their employment which seem to be contributory to malad- 
justment at school. 
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